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HOT WATER HEATING - 
AT MUCH LOWER COST ; 


If you‘contemplate installing a heating system, it will be to your ea 
interest to investigate the . 


Honeywell System of Hot Water Heating 


before placing your contract. It is not only the cheapest system to inst ue? 
by far the most sightly, efficient, responsive and codntintcal systent Gai 
market. It contains one-third less water and heats one-third quicker witha 
resultant saving in fuel. The water circulates from the boiler to the radiators 
from Zhree to five times faster than in the old style system, hence quick results 
from firing with a minimum loss of heat in transmission. %S 
& 
No large, unsightly piping through the rooms with this simple syst 
Owing to the very rapid circulation of the water three-quarter inch pipes are 
amply large to supply any sized radiator on the upper floors. eo 


Every Radiator heats perfectly with the water at a temperature as low ag gE 
degrees, which can be increased to a temperature of 240 degrees (hotter than 
steam) without boiling inside of a few minutes, giving the system the éfficieney 
of steam at 10 lbs. pressure to meet extremely cold weather, while retaining 
the valuable features of the mild temperatures of hot water. 


Over 6,000 Systems Installed in 1907 


Endorsed and sold by the leading manufacturers of heating materials, ~~ s 
Free engineering advice given the trade on all installajions, Failures abso- | j 

_— guaranteed against. 3 
I 


you have an unsatisfactory job of hot water heating, we can cure it at « 
very small cost and without remodeling. 7 


Write us for full information regarding this eminently successful system=™| 
that is revolutionizing hot water heating. 


HONEYWELL HEATING SPECIALTY CO. 


Piant and General Offices 
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Wabash, Indiana 
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—Interlocking— 
Rubber Tiling 


Saves Tiresome Tiptoeing 


Enables teachers, nurses, 
doctors, etc., to walk 
quickly, naturally, noise- 
lessly — without effort. 

Best flooring for church- 
es, hospitals, schools or 
‘asylums, where silence is 
essential, but much'walk- 
ing necessary. 


The Goodyear - Akron 
Interlocking Rabber Tiling 
(see border) forms an in- 
tegral mass of restful re- 

siliency. 

Cannot absorb germs — 
perfectly sanitary, most 
easily and quickly cleaned 
— is waterproof— and will 
not rotorcrack. Willlast 
as long as the building. 

Any design — plain or 
combination of colors. 

Write for catalog show- 
ing different effects, and 
free sample tiles, to 


The GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Dept. D, Akroa, Ohio | 
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We have installed ie 
twenty-seven 7 
in the Catholic Churches ~ 
of Brooklyn. They are # 
made of the best materials >} 
by the best workmen. » 
We do repairing and tun- ~ 
ing. We frequently have’. 
good second-hand organs. 


Now building a thirty-— 
four Stop Organ for the 
Church of the Assump- 
tion, Ansonia, Conn. 


Reuben Midmer & Hon | 


Ros. 375-379 Fulton Mtreet 
Brooklyn, New Pork 


Works, Mervick, New Bork 
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Sketches for Sermons, Chiefly on the Gospels 
FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


REPROACHES AGAINST THE CHURCH 


“They took up stones therefore to cast at him. But Jesus hid himself, 
and went out of the temple.”—John vii, 59. 


Theme.—Stones were cast at the Lord, and they are still cast 

at His work, the Church. Let us consider: 
1. The stones that are cast; 
2. Who cast them. 

Introduction.—Just as the Jews blasphemed Jesus, so do many 
blaspheme even in our days the Church of Christ; and cast stones 
at her. 

I. At all times the enemies of God have raged against the 
Church. What has been the result? Our adversaries have been 
destroyed, and the Church comes from the struggle stronger and 
with renewed vigor. What are the reproaches made against the 
Church? The stones they cast at her? 

(a) The Church is the refuge of the ignorant, they say. No in- 
stitution has, as a fact, however, done more for art, science, and 
culture than the Catholic Church. The Popes, the bishops and the 
monks have been the greatest promoters of science; in the monas- 
teries learning and art have found a home. The Church teaches 
that through sin the intellect was not destroyed but only darkened, 
and she therefore aids in enlightening it. 

(b) They say also that the Church keeps conscience in fetters 
and destroys human freedom. The Church does not permit the 
secular power to enter her domain, because. she must be free. She 
does not tolerate arbitrary laws of man in her affairs because she is 
of. divine origin. The Church prescribes laws so that we may be 
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free from sin, just as in a well governed state the freedom of its 
citizens is protected by laws that restrain unlawful acts. 

(c) The Church is accused of fostering hatred and enmity 
against non-Catholics. She upholds her principles and condemns 
heresy, but for the individual she has nothing but love and indul- 
gence, be he of her faith or not. Her prayers are for all people, 
her hospitals and asylums take the sick and destitue of all creeds. 
Catholics rarely assail those of different faith; they, as a rule, are 
the assailed. 

II. Who are those that cast the stones? 

(a) The ignorant. “You do not know my Father, of whom 
you say he is your God,” said Jesus to the persecuted Jews. Only 
those who do not know the teachings of the Church, her institu- 
tions, her history can slander her. They that know all and are not 
blinded by sin will not be found casting stones. 

. (b) The worldling and the proud. Many of those that live 
in affluence have no patience with the Church’s restraints and peni- 
tential practises. They deny the authority of the Church, because 
her laws are interfering with their self-love. 

(c) The sinner. The Church is severe against sensuality, 
against fraud and against other trespasses of the divine and of 
the human law. The sensual, the dishonest, the intemperate, defy 
the Church and her teaching and resent her condemnation of their 
sinful practises. 





PALM SUNDAY 


BLeEsseD ARE THE MEEK 


“Behold thy king cometh to thee, meek.”—Matt. xxi, 5. 


Theme.—Meekness is 
1. Taught, practised and demanded by Christ; 
2. Difficult, but not unattainable; 
3. Ennobling, elevating and a means of perfection. 
Introduction.—Jesus in His triumphal march entered Jerusalem, 
the city that had caused Him only suffering, and the people of which 
He knew would soon renounce, revile and slay Him. His desire 
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was to save these people, theirs to humiliate and destroy Him. Be- 
hold therefore His meekness and how the words of the prophet in 
our text were fulfilled: “Behold thy king cometh to thee, meek.” 
Meekness silently and patiently endures insults, and returns good 
for evil. Let us contemplate the divine example of meekness and 
profit by it. 

I. (a) Jesus in His glorious Sermon on the Mount said; 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the land.” We see 
how the Lord regards meekness as one of the great virtues. They 
who bear the offenses committed against them, for the sake of the 
Lord, are pronounced blessed; as likewise, they who in temptation 
humbly do not rely on their own strength but have recourse to God. 

(b) On another occasion Jesus said; “Learn of me, for I am 
humble and meek of heart.” Many are anxious to learn virtues 
from Jesus, but they do not regard meekness as one of them. They 
can not overcome their pride and sensitiveness. 

(c) Jesus gave a magnificent example of meekness, when Judas 
betrayed Him with a kiss, so also when He replaced the ear of 
Malchus, when on the cross He prayed for His enemies, and on 
many other occasions. 

II. (a) It cannot be denied that meekness is difficult to prac- 
tise. Man’s nature rebels against injury and insult. While prob- 
ably only few people can reach perfection in the virtue of meek- 
ness, humility and love for an enemy, all must make an earnest 
effort to practise these beautiful qualities. 

(b) This virtue is not unattainable, otherwise Christ would 
not have demanded it. Many have known and practised meekness. 
St. Augustine: “Could not these, and others, possess themselves of 
meekness, and why should I not be able to attain it?” Moses 
endured adversity with patience and meekness and it was said 
of him: “He was the meekest of all men on earth.” David was 
abused and stoned by Semei, yet David did not punish Semei. St. 
Ignatius Loyola was of easily excited temperament, but he con- 
quered it so that soon he became very meek and patient. 

III. (a) Meekness includes self-control, and he is indeed vir- 
tuous who can control himself. Self-control is a greater adornment 
to man than knowledge, wisdom or bravery. No other accomplish- 
ment can be compared with it. No victory greater than over one’s 
self. 

(b) God is ever the same. “I am your Lord and will not 
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change.” So does a meek person endeavor to be unchangeable, 
in good or evil days. In this as in other aspects it is an ennobling 
quality. 

(c) Only with difficulty can we merit heaven. Heaven is a 
great prize which must be earned. Meekness is a difficult virtue, 
but one the diligent practise of which will count much in working 
our salvation. The meek man conquers the strongest enemy to his 
salvation, namely, his worldly nature, his improper desires, and 
these overcome, the path to heaven becomes an easy one. 





EASTER SUNDAY 
THE MEANING OF THE RESURRECTION 


“And if Christ be not risen again your faith is in vain, for you are yet 
in your sins.’—I Cor. xv, 17. 


Theme.—The Resurrection of Christ is the foundation stone of 
Christianity for 
1. In it the prophecies of the Messias were fulfilled. 
2. In it the founder of our religion gave evidence of His 
Divine mission. 
3. Init the resurrection of the body of man was foreshadowed. 

Introduction—Easter is our most joyous feast-day; the fact of 
the resurrection shines forth most brilliantly from to-day’s Gospel: 
Christianity has its foundation in the fact of the Resurrection, and 
it was to stand or fall with it. St. Paul; “And if Christ be not risen,” 
etc. The Resurrection an unimpeachable proof of the divinity of 
Christianity. 

I. Of the Messias it was foretold that on the third day He 
would rise from the grave. Had Jesus not arisen from the grave, 
He would not have been the Messias, notwithstanding all other 
proofs. What prophecies relate to the Resurrection of Christ? 
“Him the Gentiles shall beseech, and his sepulcher shall be glor- 
ious” (Isaias xi, 10). “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; nor 
wilt thou give thy holy one to see corruption” (Psalm xv, 10). 
Without the Resurrection, the world would have been left in doubt 
and would have waited for one to arise from the dead. 
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II. Christ in support of His Divinity pointed to the fact of 
His Resurrection. As He drove the Jews from the Temple He 
said; “Destroy this temple and in three days I will rebuild it.” 
And when the Jews demanded more miracles, He told them; 
“For as Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and three 
nights: so shall the son of man be in the heart of the earth 
three days and three nights.” The Apostles likewise referred to 
the fact of the Resurrection. At the election of Matthew: “To be 
made a witness with us of his resurrection.” Before the court: 
“Lord Jesus of Nazareth, whom you crucified, God hath raised 
from the dead.” “And with great power did the Apostles give 
testimony of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ our Lord.” St. 
Paul: “And if Christ be not risen,” etc. (text). 

III. Christ performed other great miracles. He changed water 
into wine; He healed the sick; He gave life to the dead. These 
miracles have also been performed by some prophets and others, but 
Jesus is the only prophet that arose from the dead. The Resurrection 
therefore is the greatest miracle, and unassailable proof of His 
Divine power. 

IV. Sin, and the punishment due to it, were blotted out, and 
because of the obedience and satisfaction of Jesus, God again con- 
sidered us as His children. But one enemy was yet to be con- 
quered and that was the death of the body. This enemy was con- 
quered through the Resurrection of Christ; and thus the redemption 
was made complete. We shall arise from the grave even as He 
did on Easter morn. 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
RELAPSE INTO SIN 
“Peace be to you.”—John xx, 19. 


Theme.—Relapse into sin is 
I. Folly, 
2. A great offense, 
3. Dangerous. 
Introduction—During this Paschal time we become reconciled 
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with God, by receiving the Sacraments. The words: “Peace be 
to you” are addressed to us, as they were spoken to the disciples, 
‘This peace shall remain with us if we do not sin again. It will 
be taken from us if we do so. In order to warn you against this re- 
lapse, I will explain what a serious thing it is. 

I. Relapse is folly, for it again takes from man 

(a) Peace. He had become reconciled with God: relapsing into 
sin he forfeits this reconciliation. His conscience was at peace: 
this peace is again disturbed. Mortal sin and the thought of its 
consequences fill the soul with fear. Peace with God and peace 
of conscience; these great treasures again lost. 

(b) Freedom. He had been made free from sin and eternal pun- 
ishment. Truly, a great achievement. The soul not burdened with 
the guilt of an offense against God. By relapsing into sin the burden 
is renewed, freedom is at an end. Gregory Nyssa; “Take care, that 
you are not bound in new fetters, and lose spiritual life; for it is un- 
certain if you will once more awaken to this life and be liberated 
from these fetters.” 

Is it not great folly to cast away peace and freedom? 

II. Relapse into sin is a great offense for it is 

(a) Ungratefulness. God gives pardon and remits our sins, 
and falling again into sin we despise His great mercy. Remember 
the fate of the ungrateful servant in the Gospel. Ungratefulness 
always regarded as a detestable fault. Chrysostom: “He who again 
relapses into sin is ungrateful and unworthy to be forgiven.” 

(b) Unfaithfulness. Before we were forgiven we promised not 
to offend God again. Therefore, to sin again is faithlessness to 
our promise. A faithless person is considered among men as not de- 
serving of any favor, can such a person rightly expect grace from 
God? “How exceeding base art thou become, going the same ways 
over again” (Jer. ii, 36). 

III. A relapse into sin is dangerous, because through it 

(a) Man loses by degrees his moral strength. A relapse into 
a malignant disease severely prostrates the patient and minimizes his 
chance for recovery. A soldier who has suffered defeat repeatedly, 
loses his self-confidence and will more easily be defeated thereafter. 
“A just man shall fall seven times and shall rise again: but the 
wicked shall fall down into evil” (Proverbs xxiv, 16). 

(b) God may be less readily moved to forgive. There is no 
limit to God’s forbearance, yet it is possible that He may per- 
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mit a person constantly relapsing into sin to die in that state. 
Isaias: “Wo to you, apostate children, that add sin upon sin” 
(Isaias xxx, 8). “Wo to them that have lost patience, and that 
have (again) forsaken the right ways, and have gone aside into 
crooked ways” (Sir. ii, 16). Bernard: “He who after receiving 
forgiveness of sin again falls into the mire of sin, deserves the pun- 
ishment of hell twofold.” 
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AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 





I]. Fifty-four Sermons on the Commandments’ 


XXIII. SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


BY THE RT. REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”—Luke xii, 31. 


SYNOPSIS.—The tendency of the present day toward Socialism. Contrast 
between the past systems of ruling and the present political aspect. 

The meaning of Socialism. Socialism may be (1) unchristian and 
immoral, (2) doctrinaire, (3) political, (4) Christian. The basic prin- 
ciple of all Socialism is the recognition of the humanity, equality, liberty 
and brotherhood of all men. The general movement of the present age. 
The Church the proper and only guiding spirit of the movement. Re- 
ligion a factor in all social progress, not directly, but by virtue (1) 
of the part it plays in man’s eternal destiny—what Religion has already 
accomplished; (2) of the principles which she inculcates. 

Success of the Church interfered with by the Renaissance, Reforma- 
tion and all anti-christian efforts. Socialism not necessarily. unchris- 
tian, but needs to be directed—this is the function of the Church of God. 


I. There is a word in every man’s mouth—a word that is full of 
bright visions and high hopes to multitudes weary with labor and 
wasted with hunger—a word that brings fear to the hearts of the 
prosperous and anxiety to those who bear the responsibilities of 
ruling, whether it be in Monarchy or Republic. It is Socialism. 
This is a world-wide problem of this day; it has to be taken account 
of in the internal politics of every country of the world. Statesmen, 
soldiers, philosophers, the rich and the poor have all a stake in the 
settlement of this question. Any one of us may be vitally concerned 
with it some time or other. Socialism is not simply a. social or 
political question; it is closely connected with religious doctrines. 
Let us consider it by that light which enlightens all questions, so that 
we may be able to form a true judgment about a thing which is 
unduly hated by many, which raises undue hopes in more, and is 
misunderstood by almost all. 





* A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first part of this series, Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed, appeared in our 
previous volume. 
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The political tendency in Christian countries is toward a widening 
of the basis of power; toward a transfer of power, and of honor, 
from the hands of one to many, from a few to all. At one time 
power had become concentrated in the hands of one—King, Em- 
peror, Dictator. To him the people belonged by a sort of right of 
ownership. He was unquestioned lord of their lives, their posses- 
sions, and even of their religious convictions sometimes. Subjects 
had no rights before him. Their seeming duty was to render up all 
their earnings to him in taxes, their daughters to his lusts, and their 
lives in fighting for his personal ambition or private enemies. Two 
hundred years ago a king could say; “The State? I am the State.” 
Fifty years ago another could say to an Ambassador: “Sir, there is 
no man of consequence in my dominions except the man I choose to 
speak to, and only for the time that I am speaking with him,” Now 
we are approaching a time when the poor man, the worker, will be 
the depository of power. It is he who is coming now to be recog- 
nized as “the State.” The only man of consideration is the man who 
possesses his confidence. The poor man is of importance because 
he is one of the great dangers of the State as at present constituted ; 
and he is of importance and of danger because of Socialism. He is, 
or he soon will be, a Socialist ; and Socialism means in general terms 
a great revolution in the established order of society, and the loss and 
gain of much that is valuable. Social revolution is not of necessity 
violent, unjust, or evil. It is the continuance of the secular move- 
ment of mankind which has been in progress since Christianity took 
root in Europe. Similar revolutions have already taken place, not 
always with those horrors which are usually associated with the name 
of Revolution, but peaceably, gradually, legally, under the auspices 
of religion. Another social revolution is in progress; its completion 
is only a matter of a few decades. Whether it shall be worked out 
with violence and end in catastrophe, or whether it shall be carried 
out peaceably and result in sharing the goods of this world accord- 
ing to each man’s rights, and so unite all classes in the bonds of 
brotherhood, this will depend entirely on the amount of recognition 
accorded by the contending parties to the doctrine and law of Jesus 
Christ. 

The word Socialism may indicate very various things. There is 
the Socialism which is immoral and unchristian, which declares that 
“Property is robbery,” and which would rectify inequalities by 
seizing on all wealth and dividing it among all men. There is a doc- 
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trinaire Socialism, which has its plans carefully elaborated on paper 
without taking account of human nature. It disregards the law that 
a social system must be developed from the living organism of so- 
ciety, and can not be manufactured brand-new for the occasion out 
of the brain of an amateur. Then there is the Socialism of responsible 
statesmen who yield bit by bit to the requirements of the multitudes. 
This is founded, not on any deep, true principles, but on present ma- 
terial interests; it proceeds sometimes on right and sometimes on 
wrong lines, and at the best only does imperfectly what Christianity 
would have done in the natural course had it not been impeded. 
Finally there is a Christian Socialism grounded on the equality of all 
men as declared by God, on brotherly love, and on the right of every 
man to receive a proper subsistence in return for honest labor. 

There is a common idea at the base of all these forms. In a gen- 
eral way we may say that Socialism is the assertion of the dignity 
of humanity, the brotherhood and equality of all men, and the rights 
of labor. It would abolish these artificial classifications which have 
survived from a primitive form of society. It demands a share in 
those fruits of the earth which have been appropriated by the few 
who are strong, and used by them for selfish and anti-social ends. 
It would make every man useful in some way to society, and would 
say: “If any man will not work, neither let him eat” (II Thess. 
iii, 10). It requires that they who produce the bulk of wealth should 
not be arbitrarily restricted from getting some benefit trom it; and 
that as a man has a right to his life he should also have the right to 
live with such comfort and decency as befits his state; and that on 
due conditions a man should have a share in the gifts of God to men, — 
in the earth as well as in the fresh air and the sunshine. The watch- 
words of Socialism are liberty, equality and fraternity; three privi- 
leges brought by Jesus Christ to men, but suppressed by the strong 
for their own aggrandizement. These I take to be the fundamental 
ideas in all that is called Socialism; these I shall mean, in their 
Christian aspect, when I speak of Socialism. 

These ideas have been germinating in the minds of men for a cen- 
tury and a half at least; and now they are bearing fruit, partly good 
and partly bad. A general movement is in progress for ameliorating 
the condition of the weaker classes, and releasing them from the 
tyranny of capital and from virtual slavery. The Catholic Church 
through the Sovereign Pontiff, and bishops, and laymen, is the guid- 
ing spirit of this movement. On the other hand, schemes have been 
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devised for overthrowing the social system, or patching it up without 
the aid of Christianity; absurd ideals have been set up, destructive 
errors have been made, brutal threats have been uttered, and these 
have discredited the legitimate aspirations of social reformers.. But 
it is only the methods that are at fault. We ought to disregard the 
superficial and accidental extravagances and seek for the true idea 
which must necessarily exist in any universal movement of the 
human mind. 

II. Some persons no. doubt will ask what religion can have to do 
with a matter which is entirely political and social—a matter of 
mere external organization and distribution of material wealth. Why 
should the Church interfere with this more than with excise regula- 
tions or town drainage? 1. It is true this is not the direct work of 
Christianity. Its first object is to reveal divine truth to us, and 
cleanse us from sin, and guide us to heaven. When a certain one 
said to Our Lord: “Master, speak to my brother that he divide the 
inheritance with me,” he made answer: “Man, who hath appointed 
me judge or divider over you?” (Luke xii, 14). But none the less did 
the teaching of Our Lord influence social and commercial arrange- 
ments. He laid down certain great truths and laws, and we have to 
guide the whole of our lives by these. There is no revelation about 
forms of government, or colonization, or trading; the laws of hy- 
giene and of supply and demand do not belong to the moral of the 
spiritual order ; yet even here we have to be guided by the religious 
laws of justice and benevolence, and by the remembrance that the 
ultimate end of all human action is the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls. We require the blessing of God on our temporal as 
well as our spiritual affairs, on public as well as on private life, in 
order to insure a happy result; and, if we would gain this blessing, 
it is necessary that we conform ourselves to the law revealed to us 
in religion. A social revolution has been in progress during the 
whole of the Christian era. Under the influence of religion each step 
was accomplished gradually and peaceably, without disturbing estab- 
lished order. So took place the abolition of slavery first, and then 
of serfage, the formation of Christendom out of untutored hordes 
of barbarians, the establishment of popular liberties. The changes 
that are now threatening are not more extreme than those which are 
past, and they ought to be equally beneficial to society in general. 
But unchristian methods of advocacy, and unchristian methods of 
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opposition, have between them created dangers which do not belong 
to these changes themselves. 

2. Besides this general connection of Christianity with social af- 
fairs, there is also a special connection with Socialism. The prin- 
ciples pressed by Socialists had their first origin-in Christianity. The 
object aimed at is not very different from that which is proposed in 
the Gospel in general terms. Such errors as there may be in contem- 
porary Socialism are mostly in the details by which men seek to 
reduce the principles to practise. Christianity does not supply the 
working details, but it originated the ideas of liberty, equality and 
fraternity; it has given us the truth which makes us free (John 
vii, 32) ; it has brought us into “the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God” (Rom. viii, 21), it acknowledges no distinction of 
nationality and respect for persons, it declares fraternal charity to be 
the “bond of perfection” and the “fulfilling of the law” (Col. iii, 
14; Rom. xiii, 10). 

The immediate effect of these principles was the birth of a volun- 
tary Socialism in the early Church. “All they that believed were to- 
gether, and had all things in common. Their possessions and goods 
they sold, and divided them all, according as every one had need” 
(Acts ii, 44, 45). This was carried on and developed by the her- 
mits in their deserts, and later in the monasteries and convents. In 
these there was perfectly equality. All worldly inequalities were ob- 
literated ; there was no distinction but that of the necessary offices, 
conferred by election on account of special capacity. Any one might 
rise to the highest position. All worked for the community, and the 
community awarded to each what was sufficient, and supported its 
members in age and illness. All property was in common. They 
were submissive, as social order demands; but this was a supreme 
exercise of Christian liberty, subduing self and will to the law of 
perfection in Jesus Christ, and giving them mastery over those 
passions which are the tyrants of men. 

This is the highest ideal of Christian life. The Church has never 
put it forward as necessary, or even as useful for all mankind; it 
would be inconsistent with certain of the duties that must be per- 
formed by the majority of men, and it involves a sacrifice of natural 
rights which can not be commanded but must be spontaneous. But 
there is nothing to be said against those who would take certain 
features of the ideal Christian society, train men to see their advan- 
tages, and adapt them by legal means to the conditions of every-day 
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life. In such a work the Catholic Church must be the principal au- 
thority and guide. She has real experience of Socialism in its reli- 
gious form ; she has evolved a system which has succeeded perfectly ; 
and she can judge dispassionately of the limitations which must be 
placed upon it in order to guard natural rights. Irresponsible ama- 
teurs, however full of the enthusiasm of humanity, however indig- 
nant at human wrongs, can never have practical wisdom to devise, 
or power to establish a new social system, without the aid of that 
Church which alone founded, and still chiefly inspires, western 
civilization. 

_ 3. There is still more in the spirit and the legislation of the Church 
that favors the Socialist’s ideals of the equality and brotherhood of 
all men, and restrains excessive accumulation by the powerful to the 
disadvantage of the weaker classes. (1) The Church admits no dis- 
tinction of person before the altar of God. It would be abhorrent to 
her to fence off a part of a church like a cage, for human beings, to 
separate inferiors from their betters, and degrade them even at 
prayer. (2) The Church taught the wealthy that they held their 
property in trust for God and the poor. St. Philip Neri said, 
“The rich man is the natural prey of the poor.” (3) She en- 
couraged these grand works of munificence, so seldom imitated 
now, by which enormous amounts of property were given over 
for the benefit of the poor or the general community. (4) The 
wasteful consumption of wealth for selfish uses was at times re- 
strained by sumptuary laws. It is an antiquated contrivance, but it 
suited the times and served a very useful purpose. (5) The strin- 
gent laws against interest on money lent, unsuitable to an age of 
vast and intricate commercial dealings, were necessary to protect the 
small landowner from being enslaved and devoured by swindling 
usurers. (6) There were laws, too, against forestalling; against 
those great monopolies of some article which are found so effectual 
at the present day for the heaping up of sudden and enormous for- 
tunes, and which dislocate trade, destroy confidence, ruin many, and 
reduce the small earnings of the poor. (7) Further, the Church 
secured fair treatment for the working classes by organizing labor 
in religious guilds and by pointing out the grievous sin of oppress- 
ing the poor, defrauding laborers of their wages, and taking ad- 
vantage of the extreme necessity of others to one’s own profit. (8) 
Finally there was the continual impulse to self-sacrifice in the service 
of the needy, which induced multitudes to devote their whole lives to 4 
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it; and the insistence on the necessity of almsgiving transferred to 
the poor a large share in these goods and fortune which they could 
not earn for themselves. 

III. It is obvious that if these provisions of the Church’s law were 
carried out constantly and on a large scale, they would so far ameli- 
orate the condition of the poor as to leave them little cause for com- 
plaining against the unequal division of temporal goods. It was this 
kind of teaching, slowly filtering down through all the strata of so- 
ciety, that worked the great social revolutions of the earlier ages; 
and it would have gone on with its work of social development if it 
had not been checked in later centuries by the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the anti-Christian elements in modern Revolution. 
But the Christian Church has had to fight for bare existence; she 
has been almost overwhelmed by persecution and heresy, infidelity 
and corruption ; her field of labor has been ramaged, her work inter- 
rupted and carried on piecemeal and almost by stealth in different 
countries. 

It was the weak and poor who suffered principally by these 
catastrophies ; for the Church was always their friend and protector, 
and it was they who profited chiefly by the restraints on selfishness, 
extravagance and greed for wealth. Their condition has been and 
is actually growing worse and worse with frightful rapidity. They 
have lost the share in social advantages which Christianity assured 
to them, and at the same time they have lost those spiritual advan- 
tages of belief and prayer which are the only real comfort in tem- - 
poral misfortunes. Their lot has fallen far below what is endur- 
able, and hence the fierce hatred and threatened revolt against the 
system of society which has crushed them. Ignorant alike of Chris- 
tian and economical laws and their restraints, conscious of bitter 
wrongs, taught that utility, 7.e., gross selfishness is the law of prog- 
ress, and that life is a struggle to maintain oneself by crushing 
others, the multitudes, having long suffered under these principles 
are now using them for their own advantage. Socialism in various 
perverted forms is the means proposed to them; and they welcome 
any form of it, however impracticable or unchristian, if only it 
promises to redress the balance and restore to them their rightful in- 
heritance. 

Socialism in some form is not of itself necessarily unchristian or 
anti-social, but only in some of those vagaries which beset every great 
movement, and which fall aside as fuller light is cast on the subject. 
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But it is an uprising of the popular conscience against those false 
maxims of the world which have obscured certain great religious 
truths. It is an incoherent demand for certain Christian rights 
which have been set aside by pride of race, and of class, and by the 
inordinate desire of riches. Unfortunately, in many instances, it is 
an attempt to realize the results of Christianity without the spirit of 
Christianity. It sometimes seeks to establish by paper organization 
and minute rules those relations between men which can only pro- 
ceed from heart transformed by faith, and generosity, and justice, 
into the likeness of Jesus Christ. It is stirring in the right direc- 
tion, but unfortunately by the wrong methods. We should show 
pity to the disinherited for what they have lost, sympathy with their 
efforts to recover it, and give practical aid in pointing out their 
errors and helping them to better methods. 

The Church of Christ has a double function. It is a great reli- 
gious force and is a great social force. It regulates our relations to 
God, and through them our relations with our earthly surroundings. 
The spiritual message has been rejected by large bodies as being op- 
posed to immediate material interests and the pleasures of the pas- 
sions. But the message of social regeneration has retained its hold 
on all men, and they are constantly endeavoring, though blindly, to 
realize it. It is their misfortune to be ignorant that social order is 
the branch, and that religion is the trunk of the tree from which it 
springs, and that Our Lord Jesus Christ is the root. Hence it is that 
so many well-meant experts fail to establish harmony of classes, 
agreement of different races, proper distribution of wealth, secure 
governments of liberty without license, authority without tyranny. 
The same error would nullify any schemes of social reform, and per- 
haps make them more noxious to society than the evils they are ex- 
pected to cure. The rapid extension of the Catholic Church and the 
renewal of her vigor, together with the prominent action of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs in social matters, give us reason to hope that the 
evolution of the future social system will be in accordance with the 
divine law and the spirit of Jesus Christ. This alone will insure its 
success. For it is true not only of the spiritual edifice, but also of the 
social edifice, that Our Lord Jesus Christ “is the stone which was 
rejected by you, the builders, which is become the head of the corner. 
Neither is there salvation in-any other. For there is no other name 
under heaven given to men whereby we must be saved” (Acts iv, 
32, 12). 
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XXIV. LYING, CALUMNY AND DETRACTION 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS M. HARVEY. 


“The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity—The tongue is placed among 


our members, which defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the wheel 
of our nativity, being set on fire by hell.”—James iii, 5, 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—St. James on speech. A noble and ennobling 


gift. Our speech the image of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
The “Word” reveals the Divine, which else had been hidden; our speech 
to reveal God’s working in our souls. 

I. Lying the monster evil. “White lies,” a misnomer. Lies of ex- 
cuse; their cowardice. Exaggerations—their source, pride. Jocose lies; 
their danger; cause bitterness and anger; create habit of insincerity. 
Perjury—what it ts. A violation of justice and truth. Acted lies. 
Silent lies. Flattery, a subtle form of lying. The truthfulness of our 
Saviour as manifested in His human nature. Lying, a sin against society 
and an offense against God. How a sin against society. How society 
punishes lying. Why an offense against God. Our Saviour’s truth as 
manifested in His Divinity. 

Slander most hateful to God. Example of Miriam’s punishment 
for slandering Moses. No one pleads guilty to starting the slanderous 
story. Consequences of slander on its victims. The slanderer a thief 
who can never make restitution. God’s punishment of the slanderer. 

III. Detraction a most common sin. Defense used by detractors. 
That they tell the truth is no excuse. Consequences often worse than 
those of slander. The false witnesses of Our Lord’s trial spoke some 
truth. So-called “honest” people who make a virtue of retailing the 
faults of their neighbor. How Our Lord acted in this matter. Detraction 
that is acted. We should check detractors as we would the obscene. 
Scriptural condemnation of detractors. 

Peroration—We must keep a guard over our speech. Speech a 
mighty power for good and ill. The fact that speech is so common and 
familiar blinds us to its true import. 


St. James, in his admirable epistle, gives us a graphic sketch of 
the good and the evil that flow from the power of speech. He re- 
minds us how glorious is this gift in itself, how noble and ennobling, 
and also how dread an evil it becomes through misuse. “By it,” he 
says, “we bless God the Father; and by it we curse men who are 


made after the likeness of God.” 





The evils that spring from a misuse of the gift of speech are many 
and various. We will confine ourselves to those against the Eighth 
Commandment, by which are forbidden all untruthfulness, insin- 
cerity, calumny and detraction. 

Lying is well called the monster evil; monstrous in extent, for it 
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is the most prevalent of sins, monstrous in its result, for it is a direct 
attack upon God Himself, who is called Truth, and it is ruinous to a 
man’s character and to his soul. 

We must not deceive ourselves in regard to this vice. Any varia- 
tion from the truth, or what we honestly believe to be the truth, is 
a lie, and is branded by the Almighty with the penalty attached to 
that sin, “Yes, I told a lie, but there was no harm in it.” There is 
no such lie. Its essence is harmful, for it is contrary to God; it is, 
as the philosophers tell us, by its very nature the great “utterly evil” 
thing. A “white” lie is a whitewashed lie; its true color is neces- 
sarily black. Any word or act of ours that intentionally deceives 
one who has a right to know the truth is a lie, and any euphemistic 
expression we may attach to it, such as “white,” “harmless,” or 
“jocose,” but serves to cheat us as to its true nature, and does not 
remove a jot of guilt from our souls. We say to children they must 
not tell “stories”; we should forbid them to lie. A story is some- 
thing pleasant, attractive; to give its name to a thing so black and 
ugly as lying is in itself a lie. The Sacred Scripture uses no 
euphemism. Falsehoods and lies are the names used, even the 
milder term “untruth” does not appear. We should imitate the 
Word of God in our speech and call these ugly things by their ugly 
names. 

A common form of lie is that of excuse, a combination of cow- 
ardice and folly; cowardice in that the liar fears the consequence 
of some act or word—which may in itself have been justifiable ; folly 
in that he prefers to offend Almighty God rather than one of His 
creatures. This form of lying is recognized as the weapon of the 
weak, but woe to those who encourage or develop this habit in 
weaklings, who terrify children into the use of falsehood and sub- 
terfuge, who make a lie the only refuge from punishment of those 
under their charge. 

Pride, too, is prolific of lies. The silly exaggeration, the pose, 
the ambiguous way of narrating certain of our adventures, or our 
actions, spring from pride, a wish to show off. Pride itself is a lie. 
The father of lies became such because of his pride; and the man 
who makes pride a dominant trait of his character is a living lie. 

Lies told in jest, to raise a laugh, or to cause astonishment, is 
another division of this subject. Often these are not lies at all, for 
they do not really deceive; or at least do not deceive those who have 
a right to certain information. Hence they are in no way sins. 
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But so subtly does this poison of the serpent—the father of lies— 
permeate all forms of insincerity, that jocose lying is often attended 
with sin. The jest that holds a brother up to ridicule, that injures 
the reverence due to authority, that arouses anger and feelings of 
revenge, that induces rash swearing, or in any way dims the bright- 
ness of the golden chain of Christian fellowship is a sin against 
charity, and possibly against justice. To tell a jocose lie that 
causes terror or alarm, that puts one to serious inconvenience, or 
in any way pains or wounds another must be placed in the same 
category. Then, too, there is always the danger of acquiring the 
habit of lying. He who lies constantly in jest will very soon lie in 
earnest. The bloom is too easily rubbed from the fair fruit of 
honesty for us to trifle with it in any way. There are many other 
methods of amusing our friends, and displaying our superior wit 
or superabundant humor, without risking the wounding of our fel- 
lows, or the warping of our characters in the direction of sin. 

The most heinous form of lying is that expressed in the wording 
of the Eighth Commandment, bearing false witness, or perjury. 
The man who enters a court of justice, and, after solemnly taking 
God to witness that his words are absolute truth, falsely swears away 
the life or character of another, or in any way defeats the end of 
justice, is guilty of a sin before which ordinary crime pales. He 
has committed a blasphemy in invoking the God of truth to father a 
lie; he has sinned against justice in blackening the character of his 
neighbor ; he has added to his calumnies a publicity of scandal that 
it could scarcely otherwise acquire. Truly does the Scripture say 
that “a man that beareth false witness against his neighbor is like 
a dart and a sword and a sharp arrow.” 

There are lies acted as well as lies spoken. The man or woman 
who preserves a pious exterior that their neighbors may deem them 
especially virtuous may be acting a lie. The look of seraphic in- 
nocence that brightens the face of the culprit when his wrong-doing 
is discovered, and the wrong-doer is unknown, is an acted lie. The 
silence that closes the lips of the guilty one when another is charged 
with his sin is also an offense against God’s command. Any decep- 
tion, in a word, that misleads, or is intended to mislead those who 
have a right to certain knowledge, is a lie, be that deception a word, 
a look, a posture, or mere silence. 

A form of lying that receives little condemnation from us, yet 
which is most pernicious, is flattery. Its purpose is usually the 
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gaining of some advantage—generally popularity. It is a network 
of lies; words, looks and actions in subtle combination. It is most 
dangerous to those who receive it, and deadly to those who 
practise it. 

Glance for a moment at the plain truthfulness and sincerity of 
our Divine Model, whose followers we claim to be. Note His abso- 
lute truth in all the relations of His mortal life. During His stay 
upon earth He came in contact with all sorts and conditions of men. 
With the Pharisees, who have their following to-day in a large body 
of apparently very good people; strict church-goers; occasional re- 
cipients of the Sacraments; ornaments—more or less—of Chris- 
tian society. He met those who philosophized about religion; who 
dabbled in the latest thought of the day on doctrine and on ethics. 
He conversed with the self-opinionated lawyers; with the talented 
young man who looked upon himself as a genius; with the half- 
cynical wholly curious host who narrowly watched and freely 
criticized His actions at table. The impulsively pious, too, came to 
Him. They whose religion was a sentimental one, an affair of the 
emotions, wherein self-denial had no place. Yet He was the same, 
absolutely the same to all. The philosophers, doctors, Pharisees met 
the same, clear, unwavering sincerity and truth that showed mercy 
to the Magdalen, and gently plucked the stones from the hands of 
the executioners of the woman taken in adultery. But to them the 
truth was not merciful, for it was true—sincere. He brought their 
shallow hypocrisy, baseness, chicanery, pride and self-complacency 
into the sunlight of His uncompromising truthfulness, and, pointing 
to their lying words and fraudulent acts, said, “O ye hypocrites.” 
He never closed His eyes to the real state of those He met: was 
never blinded by their learning or authoritative position; was never 
biased by a wish for popularity nor permitted truth to stand in 
abeyance that He might win followers to His cause. 

He bluntly told the multitude who followed Him with words of 
praise for His teaching that they had come to Him not for the word 
of life, but for food—because He had worked a miracle on the loaves 
and fishes. To the flattering young man who approached Him with 
expressions of regard saying, “Good Master,’ He did not return 
the pleased salutation expected, but answered, “Why call you me 
good?” as if to say, “You are not honoring the goodness of my 
divine nature, or my teaching, but are trying to flatter me.” He 
would not stoop to flatter others; He severely rejected flattery 
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when offered to Himself—and all because it is a lie. He insisted 
that what was in the mind and heart of those who came to Him be 
displayed in the speech and in the actions. Such is our model on 
this point of truthfulness. 

Lying is a sin against society and an offense against God. It 
attacks the very foundations of society. Men can live together and 
make progress only so long as they can trust one another. Civiliza- 
tion is based on mutual dependence, and mutual dependence with- 
out mutual confidence is unthinkable. The more flagrant vio- 
laters of this trust—the criminal class—society puts behind prison 
bars. Nor does society fail to punish the liar. He who is forever 
making lying excuses, who is ever ready with a denial or a plaus- 
ible explanation when detected in or accused of wrong-doing, soon 
finds himself charged with things of which he is innocent, and his | 
denials and excuses rejected. He has destroyed the confidence 
which his fellows should be able to place in his word. The “ro- 
mancer” and the chronic exaggerater soon find even their lightest 
word, their most moderate statement disregarded and themselves 
treated with contempt more or less lightly veiled. He who pretends 
to virtue or to cleverness which he does not possess, receives no 
credit for those qualities to which he may justly lay claim, while he 
is cut off from improvement by his pretense to perfection. 

Lying is an offense against God, for it attacks His very nature, 
truth. It is hard for us to have a realizing sense of this attribute 
of the divine, but consider it in the Person of our Saviour, and you 
will gain some idea of its nature. 

When we say that Christ is true we mean that He is absolutely 
and unchangeably the same. Everything may change and shift and 
alter, but the Son of God knows no shadow of change. Very clearly 
does St. John bring out this fact. Looking at the judgment in 
vision, he beholds in the Judge the Master whose best beloved he 
was. He had laid his head upon that breast, he had looked into 
those eyes, and been greeted by the tender smile of welcome from 
those lips. The great Judge is, he knows, his friend. Yet on be- 
holding Him, St. John “Fell at his feet as though dead!” Why? 
Because St. John knew that the Saviour’s warm, personal love for 
him did not alter one iota the piercing truth of His judgment and 
His penalties. St. John knew that the sentence passed upon his life 
and upon his acts would be in absolute accord with that life and 
those acts. He would be accepted into eternal life because he had 
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fitted himself for that acceptance ; he would be cast into outer dark- 
ness had he failed in this regard. In the judgment the Saviour’s 
truth is dominant. He will separate the good from the wicked. Why? 
Because He hates the wicked and loves the good? By no means; 
but because the wicked are wicked and the good are good, and be- 
cause He Himself is true. He will mete out punishment to the 
sinner. Why? Because sin by its very nature demands punish- 
ment—holds the punishment within itselfi—and because Christ 
is true. He would not be God if He were otherwise. In Him there 
is no alteration nor shadow of change.’ 

This is what we mean when we say that Our Lord is true; that 
He is the truth. He sees things exactly as they are, and represents 
and judges them exactly as they are. It is His very essence so to 
do. And when we claim to be Christians, followers of Christ, we 
claim first of all to be true and truthful—to see life and its events 
exactly as they are, and to report them exactly as we see them. 
Lying, insincerity, subterfuge, exaggeration, are of the devil. The 
great warfare is between truth and falsehood, between God and the 
devil, and if we claim to be soldiers of Jesus Christ we should not 
array ourselves in the armor of the father of lies. 

If lying in itself is so hateful to God, how much more hateful 
must slander be, slander which violates truth, justice and charity. 
How God regards it is shown very clearly in the Book of Numbers, 
where we read that when the Israelites were advancing toward the 
Promised Land, Miriam, the sister of Moses, and Aaron, her 
brother, went about the camp calumniating Moses, because they 
were averse to the latter’s wife. Almighty God stopped the onward 
progress of the people, summoned the culprits before His presence, 
upbraided them, and then withdrew the pillar of cloud, leaving 
Miriam covered with leprosy. Could God have shown His detesta- 
tion of a sin more plainly? Because of this slander He had stopped 
the progress of the chosen people toward the Land of Promise, 
withdrew the guiding cloud, and stricken the guilty one with the 
most loathsome of all diseases. His detestation of this sin is no 
less now than it was then. The soul that is guilty of this offense 
is stopped on its way to heaven, the guiding of God’s grace is re- 
moved from it, and a moral leprosy descends upon it. Like leprosy, 
slander is a loathsome thing, shunned and hated by all who are 
themselves sound. The habitual slanderer finds himself shunned 
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and avoided, for the cry of his spiritual uncleanness rings in his 
every word. 

A peculiarity of the slanderous story is that no one owns it. 
It is like the little stone spoken of in the Scriptures, “cut without 
hands out of the mountain,” which smote the goodly statue of gold 
and iron and clay and laid it low. Slander, like the “little stone,” 
came into being “without hands,” but every hand is outstretched 
to give it momentum in its onward course, while each disowns the 
destruction wrought when the fair character lies in ruins. 

In England there used to be a game played called “scandal.” 
The company sat in a circle. One whispered some story—generally 
a bit of gossip—to his neighbor, who in turn repeated it to the one 
next to him, and so on to the end. The amusement—and, as a rule, 
the astonishment—came when the story told by the first was com- 
pared with that received by the last. Truly an instructive game. 

The consequence of calumny on its victim is incalculable. How 
many a man has lost his position, his reputation, and his honor 
because of the false accusation of some slanderous tongue! Who 
will repair this injury? The thief may reform, may labor honestly 
and gain enough to pay back what he has stolen, may face his judge 
on the last day with his debt canceled. But how will the slanderer 
restore the reputation he has filched? His retraction will not be 
believed, and will not reach all the places whither his calumny has 
penetrated. He owes a debt which he can never pay: a debt which 
he contracted without any gain to himself. Truly has the poet said: 


“Who steals my purse, steals trash; 

But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


How severe, then, must be the judgment against the calumniator! 
All the suffering he has caused—the bitterness of soul, the priva- 
tion, aye, perhaps the sin and consequent eternal destruction he has 
brought upon his victim—he must bear before the throne of God, 
unpaid, uncanceled. Surely “they who do such things are worthy 
of death.” 

Detraction is as more insidious as it is a more common form of 
this sin against justice. Detraction is the telling of the fault of 
our neighbor to another who knew nothing of it, or the remaining 
silent when our neighbor’s honor is attacked and we could defend 
him, or at least mention extenuating circumstances. 
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The one who is guilty of detraction usually defends himself by 
asserting that he is speaking the truth. This is far from being an 
extenuating circumstance. The injury done is often all the greater 
because of the whole or partial truth of the statement. When a 
man is forced to admit that the charge is substantially true, what 
hope has: he of establishing his injured reputation? He who has 
suffered from slander can at least gain the championship and the 
sympathy of some few who have heard the charge, but the victim 
of detraction is forced to hang his head in shame, or to bear with 
what silent fortitude he can the cold looks and harsh criticisms 
that are meted out to him. 

They who appeared against Our Lord at His trial are known 
as the false witnesses, yet their testimony was in part true. They 
said, “We heard him say, I will destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and within three days I will build another made without 
hands.” What He really said was, “If you destroy this temple (the 
temple of His body), in three days I will raise it up.” Strange that 
the professed enemies of Christ should find so many disciples among 
those who claim to be followers of the Incarnate Charity. 

There are many self-styled “honest” people, who make a virtue 
not only of their ill-temper, but of their habit of repeating stories 
derogatory to the characters of their neighbors. They say that they 
“believe in plain speaking,” “always tell honestly what they know,” 
regard as hypocrites those who condone or pass over in silence the 
faults of others. What a rock of scandal must the Saviour be to 
such? When the woman taken in adultery had been driven into 
His presence by her “honest” accusers, He did not bend His ear 
greedily to hear the details of her guilt, but silently bowing His 
head, that He might not witness her confusion, bade the innocent 
among her accusers cast the first stone. When we are tempted to 
hurl the stone of gossip or detraction, let us pause and give ear to 
the Saviour’s voice—sounding now as then—which bids us look 
into our hearts and our own lives, and to refrain from reproach 
until we can find them stainless. 

Remember, too, there is a detraction of action as well as of word. 
The quietly appreciative smile, the silent head-shake, when some 
brother’s good name is assailed, is but a more cowardly way of 
spreading the damning story. We can at least show our disapproval 
of the sin of detraction that is enacted before us. We would feel 
called upon to check some ribald or obscene exhibition that took 
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place in our presence, on the ground that all immodesty is offensive 
to God: but He who proclaimed the Sixth Commandment pro- 
claimed also the Eighth, and the thunders of Sinai echoed for one 
as for the other. His condemnation rings in no unmistakable terms, 
“Thou shalt not be a detractor nor a whisperer among my people.” 
“Be not called a whisperer, and be not taken in thy tongue and con- 
founded, for confusion and repentance is upon a thief, and an evil 
mark of disgrace upon the double tongued, but to the whisperer 
hatred, enmity and reproach.” “The tale-bearer shall defile his 
own soul, and shall be hated by all, and he that shall abide with 
him shall be hateful; but the silent and wise man shall be honored.” 

We must take to heart the lesson that there is no limit to the 
harm an unbridied tongue can do—no limit to the good a tongue 
restrained to the government of the Saviour can accomplish. The 
lie, the calumny, the detraction, have left deep and wide the marks 
of destruction on human society; defiling minds, ruining characters, 
driving off social and domestic peace, transforming blessings into 
curses, “working havoc in the temple of Christ into which we all 
have been built.” As we contemplate the scene of misery and 
wretchedness wrought by the abuse of the glorious gift of speech, 
the lying word, the veiled innuendo, the bitter calumny that takes 
a fair name and fouls it in the mire of falsehood, do we not realize 
the truth of the description in St. James: “The tongue is a fire, a 
world of iniquity; so is the tongue among our members that it de- 
fileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the wheel of our nativity. 
and is set on fire by hell.” 

God grant that we can look at this dark scene with feelings only 
of horror and condemnation ; that not one of us must needs say with 
deep contrition of heart, “I, too, have had part in this accursed 
thing ; I, too, have defiled and marred my soul by my evil words.” 

We must realize this one and all, that our speech is a mighty 
power for good or ill and treat it accordingly. We should bridle 
our tongue, but nowhere does it need more careful watching than 
in the things that pertain to the divine virtues of truthfulness. In 
the words of a noted writer on this subject, “Most of us have never 
thought of estimating the power of anything so common and fa- 
miliar as speech. But the mightiest forces that actuate the world 
are those that are unobserved just because they are common and 
familiar.” The crash of the thunder fills us with dread, though 
the storm after all strike but a chimney or a tree. The earthquake 
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is a cause of fear, though it pass off in harmless rumblings. But 
the breath of air, which no one notes, taints it and the whole world 
reeks with pestilence; remove it, and every living thing will perish. 
The sun which rises daily to run its course gives life and 
growth to plant and animal, and the slow current which sweeps 
over the Pacific, bearing with it a genial warmth, tempers our air, 
and makes the land by the western sea a garden of the earth. So it 
is with our speech. It is as common as the air we breathe, as the 
sunshine we welcome, as the water that washes our shores; but it is 
mighty in its operation; it is universal. It never sleeps. God’s work 
or else the devil’s work it is forever doing and it is our business to 
see, as far as possible, that the work is God’s work. We may claim 
no peculiar right to advise our friends. But whether you are always 
blotting out the line that marks off right from wrong in matters of 
speech; whether you are ever ready to excuse the convenient lie, 
whether the calumniator, or the talker whose conversation is punctu- 
ated with tittle-tattle can count on your ready smile and listening 
ear, whether you are ever ready to turn others toward gossip and 
frivolity, makes a greater difference than you can compute—a dif- 
ference as between life and death. Oh, that our dear Lord, who 
willed to’ be called the “Word,” because he was the revealer of 
God to man, would teach us to follow Him, as in all things so in 
that. It is in our power to reveal God’s faith and God’s truth and 
God’s justice which our fidelity and God’s grace has erected in our 
hearts; and woe to us if we do not reveal it; woe to us if we do not 
keep in mind the solemn warning: “By thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 
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XXV. HYPOCRISY AND FLATTERY 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The common root of hypocrisy and flattery is 
pretense. Vices abhorred by mankind in general and especially chas- 
tised by Our Lord. 

I. The nature of hypocrisy. Judged by standard of opposite 
virtue. It is lying by means of deeds rather than words. The difference 
between hypocrisy and lawful simulation. Story of St. Athanasias and 
the priest Timothy. 

II. The nature of flattery. The difference between flattery and 
lawful praise. Flattery is inordinate praise of another. Fruit of flat- 
tery—injury to souls. Excites to vainglory. Encourages to sin. May 
also lead to serious temporal loss. 

III. The history of the scribes and Pharisees. Their religion con- 
sisted more in external ceremony than in internal sanctity. They wor- 
shiped the letter of the law at the expense of its spirit. The questions 
of fasting and of hand washing. The eight curses. 

Conclusion.—A pplication to self. We all have the roots of hypocrisy 
in our souls. To recognize this 1s the first step toward religion pure 
and unfeigned. 


The sin of hypocrisy is by no means the worst of sins. Yet 
such is its character that it is about the worst sin a man would 
care to have attributed to him. There is an especial lowness 
about it which places it lower in public estimation than many 
sins which are in themselves more grievous. To have won the 
reputation of being a hypocrite is to have gone down to the low- 
est depths of social degradation. Hypocrisy is a species of lying. 
Still, I think, a man would rather be called a liar than a hypo- 
crite. Our Lord held up the mirror to this vice in His scath- 
ing rebukes of the scribes and the Pharisees. He whose pure 
soul reflected eternal truth, He whose keen gaze pierced all 
things through and through, had a special horror of finding pre- 
tense in a human soul. Let us examine carefully, then, these two 
forms of sinful pretense, namely, hypocrisy, which is the at- 
tributing to one’s self virtues not possessed; and flattery, which 
is the attributing to others virtue not possessed. 

The standard from which these vices must be judged is the oppo- 
site virtue of truthfulness. Now, truthfulness requires that a person 
should appear externally and by his outward conduct such as he 
really is. He is not expected to make public confession of all his sins. 
Everybody knows that everybody else is more or less a sinner. 
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“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.” Still, in spite of a certain amount of praise- 
worthy secretiveness concerning the sinful part of our lives, there 
is supposed to be a certain degree of correspondence between 
that which we are and that which we profess to be. The ex- 
ternal life, which is supposed to be a tolerably fair indication of 
our internal life, is made up both of words and of deeds. If 
it is contrary to truth to say things different from those which 
one has in one’s mind, it is also contrary to truth to do things 
different from those which one has in one’s mind. Hypocrisy 
then is lying made up of deeds rather than of words. And 
lying is sinful whether by word or by deed. 

There are, of course, certain circumstances in which pretense 
is not done maliciously and in which it is perfectly blameless. There 
is a pretense in things indifferent in themselves and done with a good 
purpose. Here there is no question of taking to one’s self glory 
to which one has no right, or of attributing to others glory to 
which they have no right. When Cleophas asked Our Lord, 
“Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and has not known 
the things that have been done there in these days?’ He 
answered as if He did not know: “What things?’ On another 
occasion, as He drew near to the town of Emmaus with His 
disciples, He acted as if He did not know that He was going to 
stay there. “He made as if He would go further.” These are 
instances of good and legitimate pretense. They are actions in- 
different in themselves but done with a good motive. They ought 
not to be called by the name of “pretense” but by the name of 
“simulation.” Just as there is the peculiar use of words known 
as “lawful equivocation” so there is the peculiar use of deeds 
known as “lawful simulation.” 

However difficult it may be to give an exact intellectual rep- 
resentation of these two kinds of acts; and however awkward it 
may be to make our definitions fit in with all concrete circum- 
stances, there is no one who does not recognize at once the dif- 
ference between the pretense which is lawful simulation and 
the pretense which is sinful hypocrisy and flattery. It all de- 
pends on the motive with which the act is done. If the pretense 
is in order to gain a better reputation than that to which one 
has a right, then it is bad. If the pretense is in order to fol- 
low out some lawful end, then it is good. 
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The story of St. Athanasius at the Council of Tyre well illus- 
trates our meaning. The Arian party had brought an accusation 
against him of having insulted a young girl. Athanasius ap- 
peared before the Council and with him a priest called Timothy. 
Timothy pretended he was Athanasius and thus spoke to the ac- 
cuser: “You say that I have been with you?” “Yes,” she replied 
on oath, “you have sinned with me.” In this way, by the simu- 
lation of Timothy, the fair name of Athanasius was saved. When 
Timothy for the time being assumed the role of Athanasius, it 
was not with a view of persuading everybody that he had the 
virtues of Athanasius, but simply and solely with a view to pre- 
serving Athanasius’ good name. It is the motive which gives the 
character to the act in matters of pretense. The conduct of 
Timothy was that of lawful simulation. 

The sin of flattery must be similarly distinguished from the 
lawful recognition and praise of another’s virtues. Amiability is 
a very rich possession. Life is rough even when we have made 
the best of it. He, therefore, who by his kind and gentle man- 
ners and by his tactful words of encouragement helps to smooth 
away the difficulties of his neighbor follows a high vocation. It 
is only when the praise is given out of due measure, when things 
are praised which are blameworthy or when the praise is_be- 
stowed for unworthy ends, that it becomes the vice of flattery. 
Hence, God says through the mouth of the Prophet Ezechiel: 
“Wo to them that sew cushions under every elbow: and make 
pillows for the heads of persons of every age to catch souls.” 

There is the fruit of the sin of flattery—it injures souls. The in- 
jury may not always be intended. Nor yet may it always be fore- 
seen. But we may as a rule take for granted that few human 
natures are so fixed in the way of perfection as to be quite insen- 
sible to the pleasures of flattery. Most people would reject it 
if it were offered grossly and obviously. Few would reject it 
if delicately insinuated. 

First, then, flattery excites to vainglory. And the soul blinded 
by vainglory knows not what sin into which it is going to fall 
next. Its habitual state of mind is to please men rather than 
to please God. St. Paul had to warn himself: “Do I seek to 
please men? If I yet pleased men I should not be the servant of 
Christ.” Sometimes it is aimed directly at encouraging a man 
in his sins. His sins as such are belittled, or they are called 
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manly or even heroic. To praise a man for his sins is to excite 
him directly against the love of God! And this is to court the 
condemnation of Isaias: “Wo to you that call evil good and good 
evil: that put darkness for light, and light for darkness: that 
put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter.” Or again, flattery 
may be practised to injure a man bodily rather than spiritually. 
To praise a friend beyond what we know he actually merits may 
not only cause in him vainglory but it may cause him to enter 
upon undertakings which he cannot possibly carry to a successful 
issue, and so may result in grave temporal loss for him. “Better 
are the wounds of a friend than the deceitful kisses of an enemy.” 
It is not necessary that we should intend these grave injuries to 
our neighbor in order to commit grievous sin. It is sufficient if 
in some confused way we foresee them and still persist in our 
flatteries. 

It may be well to examine these sins as pointed out in the 
scribes and Pharisees of the old law. We shall then be the better 
able to recognize them and deal with them in the scribes and 
Pharisees of the new law, namely, in ourselves, for even the best 
of us are not entirely guiltless. 

The scribes and Pharisees were considered by the common 
people to be very learned, very just and very holy. But their 
learning, justice and holiness consisted chiefly in external action 
rather than in internal affection. Their one predominating inten- 
tion was to appear before men as strict observers of the law. 
In interpreting the law, however, they clung to the dead letter. 
As long as they were able to quote the law word for word they 
cared nothing as to what depraved sense they might put upon it 
or as to what ignoble end they might apply it. The real spirit 
that lay behind the letter was of no consequence to them so long 
as they were able to make a show of correct ceremony and plenty 
of hand-washing. Our Lord did not disapprove of the law or 
of ceremonial washing, but he did disapprove of making these 
the essence of religion. “Do not think that I am come to destroy 
the law or the prophets. I am not come to destroy but to fulfil.” 
The whole of God’s spirit that was expressed by that law must 
eventually be evolved and made manifest. “For amen I say to 
you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall not 
pass of the law, till all be fulfilled.” It was the life and conduct 
which the law regulated which was of supreme importance. It 
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was not the expounding or the hearing of the law which mat- 
tered most. It was the doing of it. “He therefore that shall 
break one of these least commandments, and shall so teach men, 
shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven. For I tel! 
you, that unless your justice abound more than the scribes’ and 
Pharisees’, you’shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

On one occasion they suborn the disciples of John to try to 
catch Our Lord in order that they may accuse Him of doing some- 
thing unworthy of Himself, something which by contrast might 
show them up in a better light. And so Our Lord is asked by 
John’s disciples: “Why do we and the Pharisees fast often, but 
thy disciples do not fast?” Here it is not a question even of keep- 
ing the law, for Christ always kept the law of fasting. It is a 
work of supererogation, something done above the law. So the 
Pharisees endeavor to taunt Our Lord that He, being a Reformer 
and a Master of perfection, does not fast as they. But Christ 
knows that their fasting is hypocrisy and done to win the praise 
of men rather than to foster union with God. He shows them 
that fasting is but the external incident of an inward disposition, 
which disposition is not suitable for all times and places. “Can 
the children of the bridegroom mourn as long as the bridegroom 
is with them? But the days will come when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then they shall fast.” 

On another occasion they affect to find fault with Christ’s dis- 
ciples for not duly complying with the law of hand-washing. 
“Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the ancients? 
For they wash not their hands when they eat bread.” 

Once more, those of Jerusalem, living in the very bosom of 
faith and religion, arrogate to themselves the censorship of new 
teachers and new doctrines. Christ Himself comes under their 
ban. The scribes profess expert knowledge of the law whilst 
the Pharisees pretend to great sanctity and the rigid observance of 
the law. The washing of hands has been prescribed to excite 
their minds to spiritual washings of the soul by means of penance 
and contrition. Washing of hands, therefore, with them becomes 
the great mark of sanctity. So absorbed do they become in their 
external rite that they lose all sight of its internal signification. 
Hence, the reproach of Christ: “Why do you also transgress the 
commandment of God for your tradition? . . . Hypocrites, 
well hath Isaias prophesied of your saying: This people honoreth 
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me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. And in vain 
do they worship me teaching doctrines and commandments of 
men.” ‘They pretend to be scandalised at such teaching, but Our 
Lord sees through and behind their grimaces, and drives home 
His thrust. The mask must be torn away. The traditions which 
have usurped the place of the word of God must be set aside. 
“Every plant which my heavenly Father hath not planted shall 
be rooted up. Let them alone; they are blind and leaders of the 
blind. And if the blind lead the blind, both fall into the pit.” 
St. Peter asks for further explanation. Then does Christ turn 
to him with the withering rebuke that holiness does not consist 
in ceremony nor yet sinfulness in absence of ceremony. “Are 
you also without understanding? . . . For from the heart 
come forth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false testimonies, blasphemies. These are the things that defile 
aman. But to eat with unwashed hands doth not defile a man.” 

Hypocrisy in the teacher, however, is not a reason for rejecting 
the message which he is commissioned to teach. Our Lord draws 
a clean distinction between the office of the scribes and Pharisees 
and their personal conduct. Their doctrine is to be followed but 
their hypocrisy avoided. “The scribes and Pharisees have sitten 
on the chair of Moses. All things therefore what they shall say 
to you, observe and do.” Then follows the divine eloquence 
laying bare the true character of those who are pretending to be 
so good, yet whose goodness is all pretense. “For they bind 
heavy and insupportable burdens and lay them on men’s shoul- 
ders; but with a finger of their own they will not move them. 
And all their works they do for to be seen of men. For they 
make their phylacterics broad and enlarge their fringes. And they 
love the first places at feasts, and the first chairs in the syna- 
gogues, and salutations in the market-place and to be called by 
men, Rabbi. 

“Wo to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; because you shut 
the kingdom of heaven against men, for you yourselves do not 
enter in; and those that are going in you suffer not to enter. 

“Wo to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; because you 
devour the houses of widows, praying long prayers. For this 
you shall receive the greater judgment. 

“Wo to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; because you go 
round about the sea and the land to make one proselyte; and 
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when he is made, you make him the child of hell twofold more 
than yourselves. 

“Wo to your blind guides, that say, whosoever shall swear by 
the temple it is nothing; but he that shall swear by the gold of 
the temple is a debtor. Ye foolish and blind; for whether is 
greater, the gold or the Temple that sanctifieth the gold? 

“Wo to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; because you 
tithe mint and anise and cummin, and have left the weightier 
things of the law; judgment and mercy and faith. These things 
you ought to have done and not leave those things undone. Blind 
guides, who strain out a gnat and swallow a camel. 

“Wo to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; because you 
make clean the outside of the cup and:of the dish, but within 
you are full of rapine and uncleanness. Thou blind Pharisee, 
first make clean the inside of the cup and of the dish, that the 
outside may become clean. 

“Wo to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; because you are 
like to whited sepulchres, which outwardly appear to men _ beauti- 
ful, but within are full of dead men’s bones, and of all filthiness. 
So you also outwardly indeed appear to men just; but inwardly 
you are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 

“Wo to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; you serpents, 
generation of vipers, how will you flee from the judgment of 
hell ?” 

Thus if Christ can bless He can also curse. In the Sermon on 
the Mount He gave forth His eight beatitudes for the simple and 
for the pure of heart and for the poor and for the peace makers. 
But His eight curses He reserved for those high and mighty in 
their own estimation, the scribes and the Pharisees, the flatterer 
and the hypocrite. Am I the object of those curses? Few of 
us are so deeply conscious of the difference between what we 
are in the sight of God and what we are in the sight of men. I 
may not be able to say in cold and naked language that I am 
a hypocrite, or that I am a wanton flatterer. But it is only a 
question of degree. Isaias said of the people of Israel that every » 
one was a hypocrite. If I cannot label myself thus I must admit 
that there is a certain amount of hollowness in my religion. When 
I go to Communion I strike my breast and say: “Lord, I am 
not worthy; Lord, I am not worthy; Lord, I am not worthy.” But 
let another suggest that I am not worthy and I am up in arms 
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and on my defense. All of which proves that if only I dig deep 
enough I shall find the roots of hypocrisy in my soul. Not until 
I have reached the roots and recognized the possibility of growths 
can I expect to produce a pure and unfeigned religious life. And 
what holds good for me in guarding against hypocrisy holds good 
for my neighbor in guarding against flattery. I must try to form 
a just estimate of his character and treat him accordingly. “A 
man that speaketh to his friend with flattering and dissembling 
words, spreadeth a net for his feet.” And again: “He that re- 
buketh a man shall afterward find favor with him, more than 
he that by a flattering tongue deceiveth him.” 
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PHASES OF THE SACRED PASSION 
A LENTEN COURSE 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


IV. CHRIST BEFORE HEROD 


“And Herod with his army set him at nought: and mocked him.”— 
Luke xxiii, 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Five times did Christ stand in the guise of a 
guilty criminal before His creatures. His appearance before Herod our 
theme to-day. Putlate, anxious to transfer responsibility of condemning 
an innocent man to another, sent Our Lord for trial to Herod, tetrarch, 
under Rome, of the province from which Our Lord came, then in Je- 
rusalem to keep the Passover. 

I. Story of the Herods. Closely connected with Our Lord’s life and 
works. A family of successful adventurers. The Herod of the Passion, 
called Antipas, son of Herod the Great; called the fox by Our Lord. His 
sins of adultery and incest denounced by John the Baptist, foully mur- 
dered by him at the instigation of the wicked woman with whom he 
lived. To him was Christ brought for trial. Anxious to see and con- 
verse with Our Lord. Christ silent. Awful judgment of Herod im- 
plied herein. 

II, Why? No worthy motive behind Herod’s curiosity. Herod 
type of impure worldlings. God speaks not to such. Silence of God in 
a soul worst form of punishment. The Herods of the day. 

III. Herod’s last and greatest sin, mockery of Christ. The depth 
of mental torture to Christ, Eternal Wisdom, in being treated as a fool. 
The mystery it contains. The folly of the Cross. The opposition of the 
world to the wisdom of Christ. Reason in the higher realms of thought 
needs light of faith. Herod’s sad end. The two lessons taught by his life. 


When Our Lord looked with eyes of tenderness and pity on 
Simon Peter, it was nearly dawn, on the first Good Friday. He 
had still to stand His trial before Caiphas, and the full court of 
the Sanhedrim, that could not meet to hear cases till daytime. 
The mockery of this trial is soon over, and Christ, laden with 
chains, is dragged before the Roman governor, Pilate, to have 
sentence of death pronounced, as to him the infliction of this pen- 
alty was reserved. A hollow charge of blasphemy and sedition, got 
up against Him by illegal questioning and false accusations, had 
been framed by the Sanhedrim; and they now seek the sanction 
of the Roman authorities to put Christ to death. Pilate, the gov- 
ernor, had come to Jerusalem from Cesarea, with an additional 
cohort of soldiers, the better to overawe the turbulent Jews, during 
the Passover feast. 

Herod, too, tetrarch or kinglet, under Rome, ruling over Galilee 
and Perea, was in Jerusalem at the time, partly to comply with the 
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Paschal precept, inasmuch as in religion he was a Jew; but mainly, 
perhaps, to take a share in the amusements and license then preva- 
lent in the city. His share in Our Lord’s Passion, as well as Our 
Lord’s bearing toward him, form the theme of our discourse to-day. 

I. A footsore and weary prisoner, worn out with the ill-treat- 
ment of the night—already almost reduced to the level of “a worm 
and no man,” to use the prophet’s graphic description, He is led away 
again from the house of Pilate, where His trial began, to the house 
of Herod. Our Lord was a Galilean, as were most of His fol- 
lowers, and this circumstance gave Pilate an opportunity of cast- 
ing the responsibility of passing sentence on Him on Herod. It is 
with this Herod, a puppet of Rome and one of the chief actors in 
Our Lord’s passion, that we have now to deal. 

No small measure of Our Lord’s sufferings sprang from His 
being brought into close contact with the wretched creatures who 
compassed His death. For a refined, cultured, sensitive mind, 
association with the low, the ignorant, the coarse, and the sordid 
is martyrdom. To the holy and God-fearing, sin and the godless 
are a source of acute pain. What then must Our Lord, infinite 
holiness, justice and truth, have felt when brought a victim into “the 
council of evildoers’? How revolting and loathsome to Him was 
the foul touch, and breath, and speech, and conduct of the rabble 
of Jews and their leaders, to say nothing of the Gentile soldiers. 

Pilate, to whom He was first led, saw through the flimsy veil of 
accusation woven against Him in the council chamber of the high 
priest; but he had not the courage of his opinions. He was glad 
of the excuse, therefore, to send Him for trial to Herod, on hearing 
that He was a Galilean, and as such, under Herod’s jurisdiction. 
It was thus that Herod became an actor in the Passion. Indeed, 
there is an intimate connection between him and Our Lord’s mis- 
sion and life. The Scripture says that Herod, seeing Jesus, was 
very glad, for “he had heard many things concerning him,” “Herod, 
the tetrarch, heard of all things that were done by him” (Luke ix). 
The great prophet and teacher of the land over which he ruled 
could not have escaped his notice. There were disciples of Our 
Lord in his own household—amongst others, Joanna the wife of his 
steward, Chausai. Some time after the murder of John the Baptist, 
moved by superstitious fear, and a bad conscience, Herod said 
of Our Lord, “This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead” 
(Matt. xiv). “And he sought to see him” (Luke x). His wish is 
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now unexpectedly gratified. Not that he wished to satisfy his 
curiosity through any praiseworthy or unselfish. motive. It was 
not to free an innocent victim of perverted justice nor to learn the 
ways of the Lord from his accredited teacher; but to amuse him- 
self with a display of strange, magical power; or even a wonderful 
cure—that perhaps of his now crippled step-daughter, Salome, the 
dancing girl, whose request had caused him to order the beheading 
of John the Baptist. Herod has gained the odious double distinc- 
tion of having mocked Christ, and of having murdered His pre- 
cursor. 

He came of a bad stock—an Idumean family that had adopted 
the religion of the Jews and the politics of Rome, a type of the true 
Fastern adventurer, able, cruel, crafty and licentious; utterly 
devoid of conscience where their temporal interests were at stake. 
As very often happens, they were successful and prosperous; and 
yet at heart miserable and unhappy, an object lesson in illustration 
of the truth that even in this world wealth, place and power are 
not everything, and that they often hinder, rather than promote, 
true joy, peace and content. 

The Herod of the Passion, known as Herod Antipas, was the 
son of Herod the Great, founder of the family, who had married 
Mariamne, the last of the Machabeans, whom he afterward foully 
murdered. He was an imperialist—a partisan of the Romans, and 
formed in the state a political party called Herodians, aiming at 
eventual kingship. He beautified and enlarged both Temple and 
city, in Roman fashion. Herod Antipas was, like his father, cruel, 
crafty and licentious; but without his father’s ability and force of 
character. He was called fox by Our Lord. He intrigued with a 
woman of loose life, his brother’s wife, and to marry her he illegally 
divorced his own lawful spouse. His new partner in guilt led him 
into the most revolting crimes. Their openly scandalous union was 
publicly denounced by the Baptist, Christ’s precursor. “It is not 
lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife.” Herod dared not 
publicly slay the last of the prophets, and instead cast him into 
prison. But one act of injustice leads to another. To fulfil a wicked 
oath, made to a vicious maiden, urged thereto by her mother, his 
partner in guilt, Herod orders the Baptist to be beheaded. 

In spite of his gross cruelty and lust, Herod had a sort of venera- 
tion, or rather fascination, for religious rites and ceremonies, and 
never failed to make a show of attendance at them. Like all good 
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instincts gone wrong, the husk and chaff remained when the grain 
and kernel of religion had gone. He was the type of many a royal 
and imperial persecutor in ancient and modern times. If true re- 
ligion does not suit them, they frame one to “their own image and 
likeness.” Flattering tools are ever at hand to help the great and 
powerful in this sort of unholy work. But neither Christ nor the 
Baptist feared or flattered Herod. Hence their treatment by him, 
and his own undoing. Well for him had he taken to heart the 
Psalmist’s words: “The just man shall correct me in mercy, and 
shall reprove me, but let not the oil of the sinner fatten my head” 
(Ps. cxl, 5). His courtiers persuaded him that the keeping of the 
Passover made him religious. He clung to the ritual and cere- 
monies of religion, whilst casting the moral law to the winds. He 
was punctual to the letter, whilst thwarting the spirit, of the law. 
Like the other enemies of Christ, who were now plotting His 
judicial murder, Herod “gave tithe of mint and cummin,” to the 
utter neglect of the weightier matters of the law, justice, mercy, 
purity and truth. 

And now the opportunity that Herod long craved for came 
round. Christ is actually sent to him for trial. This gracious act 
on the part of the Roman governor gratifies his pride, and heals 
a mutual feud of long standing. His curiosity to see and hear 
Christ is great. We have every reason to think that Herod was 
kind and complimentary, flattering even, in his reception of Christ. 
“He questioned him in many words; but he answered him nothing.” 
This silence of Christ before Herod, like the dread silence of God 
in souls lost to a sense of sin, was more eloquent than words. He 
answered Pilate, He had something to say even to the hypocritical 
high priest; but for Herod, not a single word, though he spoke 
fairly, nay unctuously. And why? Because Herod’s heart was 
hardened, and his mind clouded by the most God-expelling of all 
vices—lust. It was his predominant passion. His murders and 
cruelty were but its consequences. When long indulged in, more 
than any other sin, it “divides between God and the soul.” To 
draw near to God in prayer, to offer incense, to join in church 
services, when the soul is wallowing in sin—particularly sins of the 
flesh that a man will not give up—is adding hypocrisy to guilt. 
“When you multiply prayers I will not hear, for your hands are 
full of blood” (Isaias i, 15). Repentance for wilful sin, deep, 
true, and sincere, is the first essential condition for admittance into 
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favor in God’s sight. “Wash yourselves, be clean, cease to do per- 
versely, and then come and accuse me.” “If your sins be red as 
scarlet they shall be made whiter than snow” (Id. v, 18). 

Now this is just what Herod would not do. He clung to the 
fiendish woman who had marred his life and her own. At her re- 
quest he had slain the innocent Baptist, next to Christ Himself 
amongst men in holiness of life; and the blood of this “just Abel” 
was crying to heaven for vengeance. In vain does the impenitent 
sinner speak honeyed words to the Son of God. How terrible is 
the silence of God to a soul irrevocably “inclined to evil.” ‘“Chas- 
tise me not in thy wrath, O Lord: be not thou silent.” Woe to the 
sinner who feels not the grace of repentance stirring in his heart, 
whose conscience hears not the warning voice of God. The last 
rattle even in the throat of the dying is an indication of life; but 
unbroken silence is the seal and symbol of death. Herod would 
not take God’s grace when offered; and God will not change His 
laws to suit Herod’s whims. He is still and calm as the silent 
grave. 

II. As I said, no worthy motive was behind Herod’s desire to 
see and hear Christ. Our Lord invites all, even the “worst sinners 
to repentance.” “He even stands at the door of their heart and 
knocks,” and gladly welcomes “all who seek him in truth’; but 
herein Herod failed. He wished to see and hear wonders from 
Christ, as rustics go to mock and gape at jugglers in a fair. 
There was no desire to approach Christ “in spirit and truth” by 
ceasing “to do evil and learning to do well.” Hence, no miracle is 
wrought, no word either of comfort, exhortation, or reproof is 
uttered. Dead silence marks Christ’s dealings with Herod. 

Herod was the type of the worldling of his day. Herods abound 
and ever have abounded—men weak, absurdly vain, sensual, fri- 
volous, and yet often wonder loving and clinging to the rags of 
religion under the form of some favorite superstition or other. 
In views, they may be advanced Modernists, who, like Herod, see 
Him only to mock the reality of His person and mission; but 
their advanced religion is but a deadly superstition withal. 

To humble souls, who seek God in sincerity and truth, Jesus 
ever speaks. Such as these He is ever ready to heal, enlighten and 
console; but the proud He sends “empty away.” As in the days 
of His earthly pilgrimage, to the gaping crowd, who observe Him 
only to carp and criticize, who ask questions merely to entrap or 
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“ensnare him in speech,” who seek for signs and wonders, only to 
gratify curiosity, no sign is shown—to them Jesus is silent. The 
blind see, the deaf hear, the dead in sin rise again, the poor have 
the gospel preached to them; but the Herods of the day He passes 
by. They see only a Galileean peasant—a Jewish rabbi, the son of 
Joseph and Mary; but the Son of God they see not. 

In all souls, in or out of the body of the Church, wherein there 
is a festering habit of sin which they do not seriously mean to re- 
nounce, Jesus is silent. His words would be wasted on them. 
They would take no effect. Such as are in this frame of mind 
are hopelessly godless, and to the utterly godless, Christ is ever 
silent. The Baptist’s furrow has not been traced in their souls. He 
sent His herald to prepare His way. John’s sole and whole mes- 
sage was, “Repent, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” The 
method is still the same. The heart must be plowed by grief for 
sin ere the seed of God’s grace can germinate. Herod slew the 
Baptist. The modern Herod—the world, the embodiment of Herod 
—would slay God’s heralds also, the voice of conscience and the 
voice of the Church, if they durst, and could. God’s revenge is 
silence. His worst punishment on this side the grave is: “You 
will call upon me and I will not hear; and you will die in your 
sins.” 

III. And now came Herod’s greatest sin; his mockery of Jesus. 
He mocked his God. He clad Eternal Wisdom, incarnate in Christ, 
in the robe of a fool. It was his chief share in the Passion, and 
gives him a principal place amongst the actors in the drama of the 
Cross. Though he did not imbue his hands directly im Christ’s 
blood, as in the slaying of the Baptist, nor was he aware of Christ’s 
divinity, yet was he guilty of the death of the Lord indirectly and 
negatively by not liberating Him when it was his duty and in his 
power to do so. Herod and his jeering myrmidons clad their silent 
prisoner in a white robe of scorn, to show their contempt of Him 
as a witless fool—a man bereft of common sense and intelligence. 
The tetrarch, irritated at Our Lord’s persistent silence, puts on 
Him the distinguishing mark of those who in losing their reason 
lose their humanity. 

Now if there is any one form of trial more than another that 
men necessarily conscious of their superiority to others wince 
under, and shrink from, it is ridicule, the being deemed stupid and 
ignorant. They will endure any physical torment rather than be, 
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as Christ was in the most humiliating degree, “the scorn of men 
and the outcast of the people.” Picture to yourselves Eternal Wis- 
dom, who planned the world—of whose infinite intelligence the 
combined wisdom of men and angels is but a faint and distant 
shadow—and even putting aside the truth of His Divinity, think of 
Him who composed the Our Father, who uttered the maxims 
stored in the Sermon on the Mount, and the discourse of the Last 
Supper—think of Him treated as a fool—turned out into the streets 
in the garb of an idiot. The highest created intelligences stood in 
mute adoration before Him as the giver of their powers; the holiest 
and wisest of our race are ever finding new treasures of wisdom 
in the few sayings and maxims He left behind Him in the Gospel, 
and yet He is presented by Herod as a laughing-stock to a coarse, 
besotted rabble. The very sick He healed, the deaf whose ears He 
unstopped, the blind to whom His word restored the light of day, 
the cripples who “rose up and walked” at His command; nay, His 
own chosen Apostles, are hiding out of sight, ashamed to be seen 
near Him. The very children He loved are encouraged to cast 
stones and ordure at the poor fool of Galilee, as He wearily tramped 
along the rough, hard streets, back again to Pilate. 

There is a deep mystery in this imputing folly, madness, to the 
Son of God. We shudder at the bodily torments of the Passion, 
and the thought of the scourge, the thorns, the cross and the cruel 
nails; and it seems incredible God could have “‘so loved the world 
as to give his own beloved son over to them”; but the shame, the 
degradation to which the “Light of lights,” Eternal Wisdom, the 
world’s true light, of which both faith and reason combined are 
but rays, was subjected to are worse. 

As I said, Herod is the embodiment of the spirit of the world, 
and the flesh kindred, nay, almost twin spirits. His deeming Our 
Lord mad and mocking Him as such shows the gulf that existed 
between the spirit of Christ and that of Herod. “The carnal man,” 
t. e., the world and the flesh, “understandeth not the things that 
are of God.” The wisdom of the Cross is folly to the Gentiles ; that 
God, clad in human form, should become an object of laughter and 
scorn to His creatures shows how far the world had drifted from 
the divine standard. 

But is the world, in spirit, much better to-day? Outwardly, 
no doubt, it is better. Christ has overcome it, and His Cross has 
toned, elevated and renewed all things; but inwardly, and in spirit, 
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it is as hostile to Him and as bad as ever. Worldlings would go as 
far as Herod, if they dared. The world, their master, is in heart as 
lecherous, as incredulous, as selfish as ever. Men are what they 
are in God’s sight, 1. ¢., what they think and will; and we all know 
what the minds and hearts of the votaries of the world and the 
flesh are like. To “men of the world” Christ is certainly not “the 
way, the truth and the light.” The wisdom of the Cross ever is 
and ever will be foolishness to the Greek, 7. ¢., to the worldly wise. 
“They mocked him, clothing him with a white garment,” expresses 
the attitude of the world to Christ in His Church to-day. Scorn 
and derision greet the invitation of Our Lord’s vicar to a world 
“wise in its own conceits,’ when inviting it to return to the ways 
of righteousness and truth. Even in the realms of reason and 
higher thought the world is ever “digging pits that hold not water,” 
extinguishing reality and common sense; yet hisses out invectives 
against those to whom the light of faith points a better way, and 
who would fain be “a light to their feet and a guide to their 
paths.” 

But to return to Our Lord and His persecutors. He passes in 
His robe of scorn from the palace of Herod back again to Pilate. 
Herod has now rejected forever “the day of his visitation.” The 
silence of Jesus both to ear and heart remains unbroken. No rec- 
ord tells of Herod’s ever repenting of his crimes. In exile and 
infamy his sinful career was brought to an end. 

Urged by his partner, Herodias, he went with her to Rome to 
sue from the emperor the full title of king; but the report of his 
misdeeds had gone before him, and fortune, the only divinity he 
really worshiped, mocked him who had dared to mock God. De- 
prived of his office, even of tetrarch, he was banished to Gaul, 
where he ended his days in misery. The world is but a poor pay- 
master at best, and even in this life deludes rather than rewards its 
votaries. It tempts us into piling up heavy debts, and leaves us 
morally and spiritually bankrupt. 

Two lessons are suggested by the phase of the Passion treated 
of to-day. The first is summed up in St. Paul’s words, “I beseech 
you, brethren, not to receive the grace of God in vain,” and is illus- 
trated in Herod’s life. Stifle it not as he did by a life of worldli- 
ness, sensuality and irreligion. God sent him, as He sends us all, 
sufficient, if not abundant, grace. He had his lights and calls; and 
both could and ought to have lived up to them. God spoke to him 
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in conscience, He spoke to him through John the Baptist, and the 
preaching of Our Lord. But Herod went his own way. Like Pha- 
rao, he hardened his heart. The voice of God was drowned by 
the voice of the world and the flesh, till it ceased and was heard 
no more. 

The next lesson, and a consequence of the preceding, is con- 
tained in those other words of St. Paul, “God forbid I should glory 
save in the cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” It is no desire to 
see us suffer, that Our Lord tells us to renounce a life of pleasure 
and take up our cross. It is His inherent love of us and interest 
in our welfare that urges Him to make us tread the path He chose 
Himself. Herod’s life of pleasure ended in disappointment and 
misery. Christ’s Passion was brief and led*to the glories of the 
Resurrection and joy without end. So with us. The sufferings of 
this life are not to be compared with the joys that await those 
who take up their cross daily and follow Our Lord, and who under 
its weight both feel and say with their Leader, “Not my will but 
thine be done.” 
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V. CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 


“But they were instant, with loud voices requiring that he might be cruci- 
fied. And Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required.”—Luke 
Sextll, 23, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Of the actors in the tragedy of the Crucifixion 
the names of Judas and Pilate best known. Why? Pilate guilty of 
judicial murder of Christ, whom he could and ought to have saved. 
The scourging and crowning with thorns due to his direct action. 

Our Lord’s return from Herod. Pilate convinced of Christ’s in- 
nocence and declares it. His dealings with the Jews. Deservedly un- 
popular and hated. His character. Weakness in all that involved sacri- 
fice of self. “An enemy of the Cross.” His last chance. “Weighed in 
the balance and found wanting.” 

II. Pilate orders Our Lord to be scourged. One of the most terrible 
and humiliating torments of the Passion. Savagely and recklessly carried 
out. No limit to number of stripes in Roman law, though there was in 
Jewish. Free hand given herein to Roman soldiers. 

III. The crowning with thorns. The pain involved. What it typi- 
fied. Pilate’s guilty weakness. What it brought him to. He feared 
Caesar more than God. Looked only at this life. Never thought of an- 
other. Life of Christ reproduced in Church. 

Conclusion—E-xhort to be spiritually strong and to fear only God; 
and the reproach of one’s own conscience. 


Amongst those who took a direct part in Our Lord’s Passion, 
two names stand out prominently in the Gospel—Judas Iscariot 
and Pontius Pilate. The former betrayed, the latter condemned 
to death, the Lord of glory. Christ Himself prophesied this 
double event. “One of you,” alluding to Judas, “will betray me,” 
and, referring to Pilate and the Romans, “The Son of Man 
shall be delivered to the Gentiles, and shall be mocked and 
scourged and spat upon” (Luke xviii). Then, Jew and Gentile, 
East and West, took part in the great crimes enacted on the first 
Good Friday in Jerusalem. 

Though Pilate would fain have washed his hands of the blood 
of that “just man,” yet, by common consent, his conscience was 
weighted with the guilt of condemning One whom he knew and 
declared to be innocent. Water may cleanse the body, but repen- 
tance and reparation of the wrong done can alone remove stains 
from the soul. As long as the creed lives on human lips, so 
long will the name of Pontius Pilate be held in execration; for 
therein it is recorded that through his judicial sanction the Pas- 
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sion took place. “Suffered under Pontius Pilate.” A display 
of the firmness from which no judge, and especially a judge like 
Pilate, with an armed force at his back, is justified in shrinking, 
would have quelled the frenzied mob that shrieked for the blood 
of “the lamb of God.” But Pilate vacillated, dallied with a self- 
evident duty, claiming fulfilment, and fell. Justice prevaricated, 
and mob rule carried the day. Over and beyond the gross miscar- 
riage of justice, two of the sorrowful mysteries of the Passion, 
the scourging and crowning with thorns, were due to his direct ac- 
tion. In this degenerate Roman judge, weakness and cruelty re- 
placed the national justice and strength of his race. 

I. We left Our Lord in the garb of a fool, weary and foot- 
sore, wending his way back again, from the house of Herod, 
to the hall of Pilate, for His final trial, the fifth He was to 
undergo before men. A few days before, Pilate and his court 
must have been startled by the shouts of, “Hosanna to the Son of 
David,” greeting the entry into the city of a meek and lowly 
stranger, who had ridden over the slopes of Olivet. The object 
of that ovation is now dragged before him, a second time, for 
judgment. He had previously, as a trained judge, read inno- 
cence in the very gait and countenance of Christ; and to rid him- 
self of responsibility, had sent him to Herod. The prisoner now 
returns, still uncondemned. To the bold effrontery of his ac- 
cusers, who would fain bluff Pilate into a hasty sentence, the 
judge replies, “Behold, I having examined him before you, find 
no cause in this man in those things wherein you accuse him. 
No, nor Herod, either. For I sent you to him, and behold nothing 
worthy of death is done to him” (Luke xxiii, 15). “Take ye him 
and judge him according to your law,” he had said, to throw 
the guilt of condemnation on others; but, retort the enemies of 
Jesus, “It is not lawful for us to put any man to death.” Christ’s 
trial now begins in grim earnest; and we may add, Pilate’s, too. 
Will he be strong enough, and just enough to decide fairly, and 
act up to his conscience throughout? From the very beginning, 
he seems to have had an irresistible conviction of the prisoner’s 
innocence, and a desire to save him, which all the cunning devices 
and sophistry of the Jews failed to shake. He knew the temper 
of the Jews and their leaders well. There was no love lost be- 
tween them. He feared that their evil reports about him might 
reach his imperial master in Rome. They abhorred him in turn; 
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and it must be owned that his rule, as Procurator, had been 
harsh and untactful. To Jewish fanaticism and deep religious 
scrupulosity he ever opposed Roman insolence and impiety. They 
deeply resented his bringing his army from Cesarea to Jerusalem 
and thus flaunting the standards of pagan Rome, introducing at 
the same time, pagan rites and emblems, into the holy city. He, 
on his part, indifferent to religion, in any shape or form, could 
not understand their bigotry; and solely on compulsion did he 
remove the hated standards. A cohort only was quartered on 
certain festivals, in order to overawe the mob. Pilate had, more- 
over, given deep offense, by applying the money of the Temple 
treasury—the sacred corban—to the profane purpose of construct- 
ing an aqueduct. This caused tumult and uproar, resulting in 
massacre. We learn from the Scriptures that on one occasion he 
slew some Galileans worshiping in the Temple, mingling their 
blood with that of the sacrifices. He loathed the tenacity with 
which the Jews clung to their religion and nationality; he enter- 
tained, in short, all the hatred and contempt which oppressors 
ever have for the victims of their oppression. His insolent dis- 
play of Roman superiority roused the Jews to frenzy, themselves 
proud in their turn of their ancient lineage; and looking forward 
to worldwide dominion under a triumphant Messias—a sort of 
Jewish Mahomet, whose kingdom should be of this world, whatso- 
ever its relation to the next. For a Messias, “meek and humble 
of heart,” they had neither respect nor love. With such accusers, 
and before such a judge, the gentle Saviour was brought for trial. 
Pilate, as he sat on the judgment seat, raised on the marble 
pavement, called in Hebrew “Gabbatha,” was angry at his recall 
to business, and anxious to get rid of trouble. Though he could 
be, and was, stern and cruel at times, yet was he, at bottom, 
weak and irresolute—deadly failings in a ruler of men. He was 
selfish, and consequently untrue and unfaithful. He thought only 
of his own personal aggrandizement, theedless of the means that 
led to it. The shifting motives of the hour, rather than fixed 
principles, guided his conduct and decisions. Nor was he without 
an element of good. Though in the long run “Their voices pre- 
vailed,” and he “did as they required,” and “Jesus he delivered up 
to their will” (Luke xxiii, 23-24); still, his desire was ever to 
“release Jesus.” Three distinct times did he declare Christ’s 
innocence of the charges of conspiracy, sedition and treason, 
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brought against him; but he would make no personal sacrifice in 
support of what he saw to be right. Release ought to have fol- 
lowed his declaration of Christ’s freedom from guilt; but he 
faltered and failed. ‘He followed not justice, but iniquity”; and 
he “gave sentence that it should be as they required” (Luke 
Xxiii, 24). 

Pilate had often sat in the seat of judgment, and in many 
cases, doubtless, had decided lightly, hastily, cruelly, but never 
so unjustly as now. Never had he felt the sting of conscience 
so sharp, the innocence of the prisoner so manifest. It was in 
vain he went through the theatrical farce of washing his hands. 
Moral guilt is not removed by water. It is dangerous to tamper 
with the convictions of conscience. Duty, when plain, demands 
instant compliance. The right thing must be done, cost what 
it may. But Pilate, like so many others before and since his day, 
was a moral coward. He dared not do what he knew and felt 
to be right. His hand-washing did but add hypocrisy to guilt. 
The blood of the innocent ever calls aloud for vengeance. 

Meanwhile, what of Jesus? He, the Saviour of the world, 
stands before His own creatures, as the sheep before its shearers, 
and butchers. He saw the struggle going on in Pilate’s heart: 
for Pilate, too, as I observed, was on his trial before Jesus. It 
was his last grace, perchance. Divine light and help to know and 
do the right thing were not wanting. His own vacillating will 
was at fault. A warning message from his wife im- 
plored him to “have nothing to do with this just man”; but he 
still hesitates and temporizes. The cry, “If thou releasest this 
man, thou art not Cesar‘s friend,” rang in his ears. It was self- 
interest against the claims of duty—Cesar against God. He still 
clings, however, to the hope of saving Jesus by compromise. It 
was the custom to release a criminal at the Paschal feast, and 
thinking they would prefer the prophet before whom they had 
strewn palm branches a few days before, tries to persuade them 
to free Jesus, and crucify Barabbas, the notorious thief and high- 
wayman. Grace was no doubt working in Pilate’s heart; for 
where Christ is, “Virtue goeth forth from him.” Pilate is 
plainly overawed by this wonderful Jewish prophet. His wife’s 
dream, ancient beliefs, containing scattered rays of primitive light 
as to the gods appearing in certain favored places, and persons, 
were telling on him. He questioned Jesus, half in curiosity, half 
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in superstitious fear, as to his origin and mission; but the fear 
of Czsar proved stronger in his case than the fear of God. Christ, 
too, was silent. He saw that Pilate was neither earnest nor 
sincere in following truth and justice. He gauged and measured 
Pilate’s sin, as compared with that of Judas: “He that betrayed 
me to thee, hath the greater sin”; but sin it was—and grave, 
a sin against light, a gross breach of his duty, as judge and 
governor. His fate is a warning to those who are content to 
will what is right; but make no effort to do it. He wished to 
release Jesus; but no more. He proposes to free Him, instead 
of Barabbas; but, with all the might and majesty of the Roman 
Empire at his back, takes no effectual means to carry out his good 
resolution. ‘He released unto them him, who, for murder and 
sedition had been cast into prison; but Jesus he delivered up to 
their will” (Luke xxiii, 25). It seems blasphemy to put the 
names of Jesus and Barabbas side by side—crime with holiness— 
a thief, a rebel and an assassin, with One against whom even 
His bitterest enemies could not find a word to say. The hoarse 
cry of “Away with him, crucify him,” “Not this man but Barab- 
bas,” that broke loose from the throats of the mob, stuns and 
appalls us, as it did Pilate. It is almost a consolation to learn that 
“They knew not what they did,” in the sense that we know now. 
And yet does not a similar cry rise from every Christian heart, 
that prefers vice to virtue, the will of the world and of the 
flesh, to that of the great and good God. Do we not all, at times, 
call out loudly, “Not this man, but Barabbas’’? 

II. But let us put aside for the moment our own share in 
the Passion of Christ to fix our attention on that of Pilate. In- 
stead of turning his cohort loose on the rabble, unjustly clamor- 
ing for blood, as he had done before when it suited his pur- 
pose, he basely yields to the storm of popular clamor. He frees 
a seditious robber; and hands Jesus over to his brutal soldiery, 
to be scourged. “Then therefore Pilate took Jesus and scourged 
him.” The Paschal lamb of the dying Passover was not flayed 
till dead; but Jesus Christ, by Pilate’s orders, the true Paschal 
lamb of the new alliance, was flayed whilst alive. “We have 
thought him as it were a leper, and one stricken by God? 

By Jewish law, the stripes in scourging could not exceed forty, 
“Lest thy brother depart shamefully torn before thy eyes” (Deut. 
xxv); but the Roman law recognized no limit. The scourgers, 
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bribed by the Jews, wishing their victim to die under the lash, 
strove as to which amongst them could lay most stripes on Our 
Lord’s already worn out and tortured body. On that body, fast- 
ened to a pillar, the horrible “flagellum,” made up of several 
leathern thongs, with hooks of bone attached, rained on his 
quivering nerves. The scourging is one of the most terrible 
scenes of the Passion. The prophetic allusions to it in the Old 
Testament, and the revelations made to saints in subsequent 
times, make reflection on it painful. Hundreds of strokes fell 
upon Him as the cruel scourgers, prompted by the evil one, 
relieved each other. ‘The wicked have wrought upon my back,” 
or, as St. Jerome translates it, have plowed a furrow on my 
back (Ps. cxxviii, 3). The cruel lash reaches every part of His 
sacred body. In the whole of His Sacred Passion, He is “Wound- 
ed for our iniquities;” but in the scourging, He suffers specially 
for sins of the flesh—the most blinding, the most opposed to the 
purity and holiness of God; and alas! the most numerous and 
widespread of all sins. “According to the measure of the sin 
shall the measure of the stripes be” (Deut. xxv, 2). “The whole 
head is sick, the whole heart is sad.” “From the sole of the foot 
unto the top of the head there is no soundness in him, wounds 
and bruises and swelling sores. They are not dressed nor bound 
up nor fomented with oil” (Isaias i, 6). The thorn crown pierces 
His head; and the cruel lash reaches every other part of His 
body. The prophet who glows in describing Him as “beautiful 
amongst the sons of men,” elsewhere in sorrow, says of Him, 
“There is no beauty in him, nor comeliness, and his look was, 
as it were, hidden and despised. We have thought him as it were 
a leper, and as one struck by God and afflicted” (Isaias liii). 

III. It was thus that, “Pilate took Jesus and scourged him.” 
It is not Pilate’s own judgment. “What evil hath this man done? 
I find no cause of death in him”; and then adds the unjust 
judge, “I will chastise him, therefore, and let him go.” But 
Pilate’s share in the Passion is not limited to the scourging; his 
soldiery interpret his words more widely. Unused to a victim, 
“In whose mouth there was no complaint,” they invent a new 
torture, never inflicted before, or since. He is dragged to the 
guardroom, where the whole cohort are gathered. The robe, that 
had been hastily flung over his bleeding back, is torn off and an 
old purple ragged soldier’s cloak is thrown over his shoulders. 
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A wisp of thorns, gathered from a neighboring bush, is woven 
into a garland, and beaten down savagely on his brow, with the 
reed, placed in his hand, in mockery of his kingly claims. 

Adam’s sin brought thorns into the world as a curse. In 
symbolism, sin is a thorn. Isaac, as victim, was saved by the ram 
entangled in a thicket of thorns. We, too, victims, doomed to 
punishment for our sins, escape through Him, the spotless lamb, 
whose Divine head was entangled in the thorny crown, woven 
by Pilate’s soldiery. Victims of old were decked in roses; but 
the Victim of Sin was crowned with the thorns, that symbolize 
the sins for which He suffered. They were of Pilate’s weaving. 
The law is bound to protect the remaining rights of its guilty 
victims; how much more those of the innocent victim of a mis- 
carriage of justice. 

Thus arrayed in a purple rag, and a thorny crown, the Lord 
of glory is exposed to the rude jests and cruel mockeries of a 
profligate soldiery. “Scandals must come” (in the course of 
things) “but wo to him, through whom they come.” “Christ had 
to suffer’; all was foretold; but wo to those through whom 
these sufferings came about. To deck us with roses, He was 
crowned with thorns. To blunt the edge of every instrument 
of torture, He endured them all. It was not merely physical 
pain and torment He bore in silence, but What is harder, moral— 
he was the butt of jeers and scoffs, and insults innumerable. 
Prisoners are usually spared the mockery and gibes of their 
jailers; but Christ was clad as a buffoon for the sport of brutal 
Roman soldiers. Pilate has not thought of according Him the 
protection of the law. His minions kneel before their victim, 
saying, “Hail, King of the Jews.” Little do they know the 
truth of their salutation. “Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
with dyed garments from Bosra, this beautiful one in his robe? 

Why then is thy apparel red, and thy garments like 
theirs that tread in the winepress?” (Isaias Ixiii, 2). Pilate’s 
wicked weakness reduced Christ to the condition of “a worm 
and no man”; but the day will come when “this worm,” this 
embodiment of justice, will “trample on his enemies and tread 
them in his wrath, and their blood be sprinkled on his garments” 
(Ibid. 3). 

Again, the Saviour, in ragged garb and with blood-stained coun- 
tenance, is brought before this unjust steward of the authority 
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of God. Kings, conquerors and victims, used to be crowned; 
and so was Christ, the embodiment of all three, but in a crown 
of Pilate’s weaving. The noble and patient bearing of the prisoner 
overawed his unjust judge. Pilate, whether in mockery or in pity, 
who can tell, making one last appeal for mercy and forbear- 
ance to the infuriated mob, cried out, as he presented Christ to 
the people, “Behold the man.” Surely the spectacle of a prophet, 
once the darling of the nation, reduced to His now pitiable con- 
dition, will soften their hard hearts; but as well appeal to the 
wild waves in a storm, or a pack of hungry wolves in sight of 
prey, as to the sea of upturned faces that surged round his 
judgment seat. A fierce swelling cry, of “Crucify him, crucify 
him,” arose. The passions of the mob were thoroughly roused; 
and Pilate stood powerless and irresolute. He had let go the 
helm of justice. He was a cork on the billows, a “reed shaken 
by the wind.” Even in this extremity it was his duty to be 
just, to resist iniquity and injustice, even to the shedding of 
blood. But Pilate would be no martyr to righteousness. He 
never meant to suffer, in person, for any abstract principle of 
justice. Self-interest was his moving power. To be well with 
Cesar, to hold his office as long as it suited him, was his main 
object. The Jews know this and cry out, “If thou release this 
man, thou art not Cesar’s friend.” To be accused of official 
neglect and rapacity, to be called to account by his imperial 
master meant for him disgrace, poverty, possibly a cruel death. 
The commands of conscience are as imperious as those of Cesar. 
Pilate argued, hesitated and, in the spiritual realm, fell. He kept 
his place, and power, and ill-gotten wealth; but stained his soul in 
doing so. He lost peace of mind. He inflicted a wound on his 
own conscience that all the waters of the Jordan or the Tiber 
could neither heal nor cleanse. He condemned the Lord of glory; 
and if ignorant of His person, he knew full well he was condemn- 
ing an innocent man. “Then therefore he delivered him to them 
to be crucified” (John xix, 6). These words seal the fate of 
Christ, and doom of Pilate. Christ’s body is in the hands of the 
Jews; but the unjust judge is in the hands of God. One of the 
many lessons suggested by this phase of the Passion is not to 
fear Cesar, not to fear those “who can do no more than slay 
the body; but rather to fear God, who can cast both body and 
soul into hell.” If only Pilate, as far as his lights went, had taken 
this lesson to heart! 
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It is said that in a happy union husband and wife fuse into 
the likeness of each other. How truly is the life of Christ repro- 
duced in that of His spouse, the Church. She, too, like her Lord, 
has her life of shadows, mingled with glimpses of glory, as His 
was. Her triumphal entry into one nation or city is often fol- 
lowed by shouts of, “Away with her,” crucify her, from throats 
whence once proceeded hosannas of welcome. The same charges 
of blasphemy, treason and sedition are brought against her. 
She makes herself out to be Divine, “she deludes the people, 
perverts the nation, coOnspires against the state, forbids to pay 
tribute to Czsar, and those who take part with her can not be 
Czsar’s friends’; she claims kingly powers and prerogatives; 
and her presence and influence are opposed to the best interests 
of the state. Annas and Caiphas and Sanhedrims are not want- 
ing to judge and condemn her. Pilates, too, there are, who 
whilst professing to “find no fault in her,” owning to her 
power for good, yet hesitate not to scourge and crown her with 
thorns, rob her of her ensigns of royalty, and thus reduced, ex- 
pose her to the contempt and ridicule of the Gentiles. Her his- 
tory in many lands is a rehearsal of the trial of Christ. Pilate 
in his representatives, partly through weakness, partly through 
cruelty, “delivers her over to her enemies to be crucified.” 

Pilate’s part in the Passion has many a lesson for us all. His 
main fault, the source of his fall in the great trial, was moral 
weakness, a deadly fault in a judge and ruler of men. Weakness 
seems no sin, yet it disposes to sin. It appears to be no more 
blamable in character than delicacy of health to the body, yet 
it may be the source of deliberate and reckless wickedness. Though 
Pilate honestly tried to save Christ in the beginning, yet in the 
end, as the scourging, the crowning with thorns, and mockery 
of the Saviour prove, he showed himself unjust, cruel, crafty and 
cowardly. Like all who prefer wealth and place and power to 
principle; who keep the world, not God, before their eyes, Pilate 
ended by perverting justice, ignoring rights, and surrendering all 
that it was his duty as a judge and governor to uphold. He is 
the type, for all time, of the weak, in all states of life, who are 
ever shirking their responsibilities; who, though not wishing to 
do wrong, yet fear to do right; who, though their hearts are 
with Christ, yet shout with the mob for Barabbas. Half the 
crimes of history are due to the lack of firmness in rulers. It will 
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not do to plead good will, and the dilemma to which circumstances 
reduce us. No hand-washing or protest of good intentions will 
blot out sin. 

Pilate might, and indeed ought, to have died a martyr. Grace 
was not wanting. Its author stood ready to dispense it had Pilate 
willed to receive it; but Pilate, like so many others, preferred to 
risk his soul’s life, rather than endanger that of the body. He 
chose “the life that now is, rather than that which is to come.” 
And yet how the world deludes its votaries! Pilate clung to 
Cesar and this world—yet did both play him false. The remnant 
of life granted him was far from happy. Ostracized by the 
world, banished by Czsar to Gaul, he passed it in exile, poverty, 
‘and wretchedness; and is said to have taken it away by his own 
act. Thus ended the brief career of the unjust judge who 
handed over Jesus “to the will of the Jews.” 

All through life we, too, have a choice to make, between the 
world and God, between our body’s peace and our soul’s peace, 
between Barabbas and Jesus. We cannot be neutral. By the very 
nature of things, we must be partisans. The cleavage is too deep. 
God and Baal are not to be reconciled. 

But remember, that to decide for Christ and His Cross, in this 
life, requires above all things moral strength, spiritual courage. 
Weakness is a vice, well nigh a sin. Life is a combat, and the 
strong only win the day. The feeble are in the way—food for 
death. 

Let us therefore resolve ever to be in deed what we are in 
conviction. We are not alone. Christ is with us. His Cross is our 
strength, our tree of life, by the fruits of which we live and grow 
strong in spirit. 

We all, I am’ sure, would be His disciples. There is no other 
course left, then, but to take up our cross daily, and “follow Him.” 
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VI. THE CROSS-BEARING 


“Bearing his own cross he went forth.’—John xix, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Cross-bearing as pictured in fourth sor- 
rowful mystery of the Rosary and stations, as well as the lessons it 
teaches, theme of our discourse to-day. The task of Simon of Cyrene to 
be ours in life. 

I. Christ’s fifth and last trial over, Pilate delivers Him up to the 
will of His enemies. He is mockingly called a King and as such He dies. 
His royalty, in highest sense of term, real and eternal. The procession 
to Calvary. Legal forms no guarantee of truth and justice. The meaning 
of death by crucifixion. Sidelights thrown on it from history. The Cross 
before and after Our Lord touched and carried it. What it was and what 
it is—His shame, our glory. The Way of the Cross. Its incidents and 
their meaning. 

II. Christ alone and unaided till now. Bore unflinchingly the full 
brunt of the storm; but in bearing His Cross He staggers and falls. 
Would teach us need of sharing Cross with Him. Circumstances under 
which Simon of Cyrene took up the Cross. Did it under constraint; but 
found it light and easy. All have to carry their cross. None exempt. 
Christ, by contact with it, has lightened and sweetened the Cross. Even 
if constrained to bear the yoke, grace and good will make the burden. 
easy. The daughters of Jerusalem. How we all find our counterpart in 
the actors of the Passion. New era opens with raising of standard of 
Cross. If we would have it a sign of promise and redemption, we must 
“take it up daily and follow our Lord.” 


The phase of Our Lord’s Passion to which I propose drawing 
your attention this morning is put before us for meditation in the 
fourth sorrowful mystery of the Rosary. The Stations of the 
Cross that adorn the walls of most churches and chapels ever 
picture it vividly to eye and mind. The scene it recalls is that of 
Our Lord carrying His Cross to Mount Calvary. This path of 
sorrows, this “Way of the Cross,” was a sad and painful journey to 
Our Lord; but its every step, its every incident, is suggestive of 
lessons to help us in the way of life. As followers of Christ, we, 
too, have to take up our cross and tread the rough, hard way of 
sorrow. Christ meant more than a mere figure of speech when 
He said: “Amen, I say to you, unless a man take up his cross and 
follow me, he cannot be my disciple.” We have all to climb Cal- 
vary on our way to Thabor and Olivet. The thought of Christ, 
“bearing his own Cross” ever has been and ever will be a source of 
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strength, encouragement and hope to weary saint and sinner alike, 
Many, alas, play the part of Judas, or Pilate, or Herod, in life. Be 
it ours, on the contrary, to tread in the steps of the humble Cyren- 
ean, who, though constrained, yet helped the Lord Jesus to carry 
His Cross. 

I. The fifth and concluding trial of Christ is over. Pilate’s last 
act in the drama of the Cross is to hand Him to those who hun- 
gered for His blood—pithily expressed in the words of the Gospel, 
“Jesus he delivered up to their will” (Luke xxiii, 25). Having thus, 
as it were, thrown the lamb to the wolves, the unjust judge vacates 
his seat. Divine justice alone reigns now, for human justice has 
failed. Christ was ever a stranger to the houses of kings and gov- 
ernors. The one occasion on which He entered He now leaves 
bearing the marks of cruel buffetings, the welts of the scourge, 
a crown of thorns, and a white and purple rag of scorn and mock- 
ery. Yet He is the fountain of royalty and a King, in every true 
sense of the word, even though “His kingdom is not of this 
world.” 

The mock trappings of royalty the world gave Him, fit emblem 
of the world’s gifts to the worshipers at its shrine, are torn off, and 
His own simple and seamless garment, woven by her who shared 
His griefs, is put on, and He is led forth to bear His Cross. The 
cross that faced Our Lord then was not that we see to-day raised 
above our heads as a symbol of victory and hope. It was no work 
of art, towering over temples and palaces, glittering in the crowns 
of kings, or shining starlike on the neck and breasts of beauty. 
No, it was a vile, accursed instrument of torture, associated with 
shame, crime and degradation. It was not a cross embowered in 
roses; but two coarse, rough beams, hastily jointed, knotty, hard, 
heavy and ugly. No free Roman could suffer by it whatsoever his 
crimes. Death on it was reserved for slaves and the dregs of a 
foreign populace. “Cursed truly,” as the Scriptures put it, “was 
he that hung upon the tree.” “Go, lictor; bind his hands, veil 
his face, and hang him on the tree of shame,” was the legal formula 
of crucifixion amongst the Romans. The procession duly 
formed, starts on its weary round. A trumpeter goes first, to ar- 
rest attention, and keep streets clear. Members of the Sanhedrim 
were present to see the sentence for blasphemy duly carried out. 
A centurion, representing Pilate, and a band of soldiers also fol- 
lowed. In the popular excitement against Jesus, and in favor 
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of the thieves, regarded as semi-political offenders, such a measure 
was deemed necessary to quell riot, should any such arise. This 
deed of wrong was carried out in due form by process of law. 
It is a revolting fact that all martyrdoms have been inflicted by a 
parody of justice, for some legal offense. From the martyr on 
Calvary to the saintly heroines of Compiegne, all have found a 
Pilate and a Sanhedrim to declare them worthy of death. 

On the shoulders of “the Man of Sorrows,” already livid with 
“wounds, bruises and swelling sores,” the Cross is laid. A side- 
light is thrown on the cross-bearing by a Roman writer, speaking 
of the crucifixior. of a slave, who thus writes: “He was dragged 
all over the main thoroughfares of the city. He was made to 
carry his own cross. His hands were bound to its arms, and the 
full weight of the rough cross was laid on his back and shoulders, 
raw and bleeding from the scourging he had received” (Dion 
Halicarnassus: Antiq. xii). Death by crucifixion was so terrible that 
we read of criminals longing for the approach of wolves and other 
wild animals to tear out their living entrails, and so hasten the 
death they craved for. See what it was for Our Lord to drink 
the bitter cup of the chalice of our sins, and die a cruel death on 
the tree of shame. Could such a symbol, we may ask, be glorified? 
Yes, for “God has chosen the weak things of this world to con- 
found the strong.” That emblem of infamy is now the mark of 
the elect of God. It is the ladder of heaven. By it the very outcasts 
of social life scale the skies. The giants of pagan myth are told 
of as piling mountain on mountain, to besiege and capture heaven; 
but thieves have done so on the tree of shame. It is Jacob’s ladder. 
On it man ascends to heaven, and angels descend to earth. Amidst 
scoffs and jeers Christ went forth bearing it, as Noe of old car- 
ried the beams that built the ark to save humanity, drowned in the 
sea of God’s wrath. It is the wood that Abraham piled on his 
son Isaac’s shoulders to light the fire for the sacrifice of that son, 
which God demanded. A substitute was found for Isaac, but none 
for Christ, the sacred sheep, caught by His head in a thorny crown. 

It is His throne. Regnavit a ligno Deus: Christ reigned from the 
wood. “The government is on his shoulders,” sang Isaias of old. 
“Christ’s Cross is the key of heaven, that openeth the door, which 
no man shutteth.” “I will lay the key of the house of David on 
his shoulders” (Isai. xxiii). 

For weal or woe in love or scorn, the eyes of the world are riveted 
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on the Cross. It is as much a sign of God’s love and anger as the 
rainbow in the sky. “If I be lifted up,” says Christ, speaking of the 
Cross, “I shall draw all things to myself.” The eyes and hearts of 
God’s holiest, purest, and, let me add, bravest, servants are ever 
directed to this sign of redemption. Even politically, it points to 
victory. All other symbols of dominion go down before it—the 
crescent, the dragon, the rising sun. Whatever is of good repute, 
whatever has promise, either of this life, or the life to come, pro- 
ceeds directly or indirectly, from the Cross. “He that sat on the 
throne,” 1. e., rested on the Cross, “hath said, Behold, I make all 
things new.” Now what greater wonder than in the change 
wrought in the Cross He took upon His shoulders, and the idea of 
sacrifice, and self-abandonment, it implies. 

But, what meant the Cross to Him, when He bore it, on 
the first Good Friday to Calvary? Its weight crushed Him, its 
hideous associations appalled Him. In the fierce glare of a hot 
Syrian sun, along the rough winding cobble paved streets of a city, 
all either steeply ascending or descending, He has to bear the rough 
hewn beams that composed it on His bleeding back and shoulders. 
In the narrow lanes, the mob push and trample one another to get 
near, and hiss into His ears their vile imprecations. 

He is thus the scapegoat for our sins, going forth without the 
camp “bearing our reproach”—the innocent Abel going to the field 
to be slain by his brother Cain—Noe bearing the wood of the ark 
to save both clean and unclean—the meek and gentle Moses carry- 
ing the wood of the tree, to be cast into the bitter waters of life, in 
order to sweeten them. 

Tradition has preserved many touching incidents of the way of 
sorrows—His meeting with His holy mother, whose heart was cleft 
with the sword of grief—unmoved and tearless, though deep as the 
sea, was her sorrow, whilst the daughters of Jerusalem wept and 
lamented aloud; the heroic charity of Veronica, wiping His face 
with a napkin, and His leaving His sacred image impressed thereon, 
as a mark of loving acknowledgment. Loving pens have woven all 
these touching circumstances into the fourteen stations that make 
up the touching and beautiful devotion of the Way of the Cross. 
I choose one, in which a humble peasant took the leading part. 
Up to the bearing of the Cross He “trod the winepress alone.” He 
had gone through, in mind and body, more than enough to cause 
death. No moan or complaint or cry for help or soothing of pain 
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escaped His lips. “They that were near me stood afar off.” “I 
looked around, and there was no helper,” He mournfully complains, 
through the prophets. He stood alone, yet in the cross-bearing He 
staggered and fell; and needed the help of His creatures. The 
incidents of the Passion are not mere accidents. Each has its les- 
son. He would teach us the duty and necessity of sharing the 
burden of the cross with Christ in life’s journey. All are called. 
None are exempt. On the way to Calvary it was Simon from 
Cyrene, in distant Africa, a member of the despised race of Ham, 
on whom this supreme honor was conferred. 

True, he shrank from it naturally, and was compelled to carry 
it after Christ; but once he bent his back to the burden, he found 
it, as we all do, easy and light. The Roman authorities were free 
to press men and their cattle, during an emergency, into the service 
of the state. Hence their compelling Simon, not out of pity for the 
bearer of the Cross, but because they wished Him to survive, to 
die on it. Simon, probably, was carrying the wood for preparing 
the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb—strange coincidence, that the new 
high priest, carrying the wood, on which He should be immolated 
in the new sacrifice, met Simon, carrying wood for the typical sacri- 
fice. He is forced to cast down his load—his own self-imposed bur- 
den, and take on his shoulders the Cross of Christ. There was a 
sacred magnetism in the touch of Jesus; and the loathed Cross was 
raised and carried easily by the strength of the virtue that went forth 
from Him, and healed all, even the “accursed tree” of the Cross. 

What a strange procession wound its way to Calvary. The Roman 
representatives, the Jews, children of Shem and Asia, Simon the 
Black, a son of Ham, from the burning sands of Africa, all part of 
the living stream, trending forward to the sacred mound. Each race 
furnishes a convert to the new religion of the cross. It is not the 
lofty, or learned, or proud, that are chosen, but the poor and the 
lowly. Neither Annas nor Caiphas, nor scribe nor Pharisee, was 
chosen from amongst the Jews; but the penitent thief. He was the 
only Jew found worthy that day to enter into the Kingdom. Grace 
was offered to Herod, and Pilate; but it was the brave centurion, 
presiding at the crucifixion, who alone of the sons of Japhet “re- 
turned that day to his house justified.” And so, a lowly African 
peasant was chosen to replace Christ in carrying His Cross. Our 
Lord bore up under scourge and thorn; but fell under the Cross, 
that we sinners might show our good will in coming to His aid. 
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This is the import of St. Paul’s words, “I fill up those things that 
are wanting to the sufferings of Christ in my flesh” (Coll. i). 

The Cross of Christ is the magic word that sweetens the bitter 
waters of life. It is hard and repulsive to sight and touch; but as 
with Simon, who shrank from it, at first, it becomes “sweet when 
‘ chosen, and light when lifted on the shoulders.” Simon at first was 
under constraint. He was compelled to lay down his bundle of 
wood, and take up the Cross of Christ. So are we all constrained 
by the law of God to lay aside every weight, every sin, every worldly 
care that hinders us from bearing in the proper spirit the Cross of 
Christ. Simon shrank from contact with the Cross, just as the 
natural man, the worldly man, the sensual man, shrinks from pain, 
and penance, and aught else that shadows the Cross. For our soul’s 
health, God our Master lays it on us all. He compels us as the 
rulers did Simon, to bear the “reproach of Christ.” Bear the Cross 
we must, willingly or unwillingly, after Christ, or away from Him. 
According to the spirit in which it is borne, it will lead, either to 
darkness or light. It hardens or softens. It is a ladder by which 
we may climb, or from which we may fall. It will stay us up, or 
crush us under its weight. 

Simon bears the Cross. The procession winds its way through the 
gate of judgment—leading to the place of execution. “For, as the 
bodies of the beasts, slain by high priests for sin offerings, were 
burnt outside the camp,” “wherefore,” says St. Paul, “Jesus also, 
that he might sanctify the people by his own blood, suffered with- 
out the gate” (Heb. xiii). They skirt the city walls on their way 
to the rising hillock of Golgotha. Relieved of His Cross though 
still faint and weary, He utters a few words of warning pity to the 
sympathetic souls behind Him. “Daughters of Jerusalem,” He said 
to the wailing and tenderhearted women close by, “weep not for 
me, but for yourselves, and for your children.” Not that He re- 
jects or fails to appreciate their sympathy—a very natural display 
of feeling, in the sufferings He was undergoing—but He would have 
them understand that there are deeper woes and evils than those 
springing from physical torture. *The sufferings of the body pass, 
melt away, into rest or oblivion; but there are other evils that never 
pass away. The wounds of sin never heal. The shadow of wrong- 
doing ever darkens the restless conscience. The thorns in His head, 
from which the blood was streaming, should blossom in glory—the 
scars on His sacred person should heal and shine as the sun—His 
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Cross should be the symbol of victory, and power; but incurable 
evils were lurking in Jerusalem; sin, too, maybe, was in their own 
hearts. These were the evils they should grieve for. Let them 
weep for these evils, and not merely give vent to useless sorrow 
for a suffering fellow creature. Thus would they reap in joy, for- 
giveness of sin, and promise of life—the fruits of His Cross. 

Calvary is soon reached. The way of sorrows ends in a cruel 
death; but is followed by a triumphant Resurrection. “Death is 
swallowed up in victory.” Men “shall now look on Him whom they 
have pierced.” The whole world is called to gaze on Christ and 
His Cross. Whether as a sign,to be revered or contradicted, it is a 
sign that can not be ignored. Whether we explain the fact on 
natural or supernatural grounds, the Cross of Christ ever has drawn 
to itself the gaze of mankind. ‘True, it is erected for the fall and 
resurrection of many. Types of all classes of men assisted at the 
closing scenes of the most holy life that ended on the Cross; but 
with very varying dispositions and results. In some one or other 
of the actors of the Passion each one may find his counterpart. 
One, alas! perhaps, like Judas, betrays his Master—sells his God— 
sinks deeper and deeper into crime, despairs, dies and “goes to his 
place.” Another, like Peter, denies Him, but repents and is re- 
stored to grace by sincere sorrow; some like Annas, seek to cover 
up their own wicked lives by affected horror of the political aims 
and actions of Christ, and the society He founded. Others, like 
Caiphas, would stop their ears at the blasphemy of His calling Him- 
self Son of God, and Judge of the world to come. Herod and 
Pilate trifle with grace, and the warning voice of conscience. Oth- 
ers, like our lady and the saintly women, hear and see and “keep 
the Word of God in their hearts.” 

All, saint and sinner alike, are constrained, as Simon of Cyrene, 
to carry the Cross. He submitted, though opposed to it at first, and 
was saved; others refuse, sink under it, and are lost. All are lov- 
ingly invited to take it up, and follow Christ willingly and cheer- 
fully. All have to bear life’s burden—itself a cross, why not then 
gladly and resignedly? 

Judgment is but a searching inquiry as to how we have carried 
our cross. And that day of reckoning will come to all. The Cross 
has been dipped and sweetened in the fountains of the precious 
blood. Hence we are inexcusable if we carry it not aright. The 
death of Christ on the Cross is the opening of a new era. The 
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synagogue is rejected and replaced by the Church. The seventy 
weeks of years of Daniel are closing in, and Christ should be slain, 
and the people that denied Him should no longer be His (Daniel 
ix, 26). The old Jerusalem, the city of God, the city of perfect 
peace, the joy of all the earth, was doomed and replaced by the new. 

The destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jewish 
people are but figures of the wrath of God, awaiting unrepentant 
sinners who reject and despise the Cross of Christ. “O crux ave 
spes unica.’ One sole hope rests to us all in this Cross. Christ 
carried it in shame and sorrow, to Calvary, for our Redemption. 
But, one day He will reappear as Judge with His Cross borne be- 
fore Him, in might, and power, and majesty. If we would have 
Him propitious and His Cross a sign, not of condemnation, but 
redemption, let us listen to His words now, and imprint them on 
our hearts: “Let us deny ourselves and take up our Cross daily and 
follow him.” 








THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 
A COURSE OF ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 

VI. Or FortTiTuDE 


Like temperance, the virtue of fortitude also has its seat in the 
irrational appetite. That appetite sovereignly desires whatever makes 
for the maintenance of the animal nature in the individual and its 
propagation in the race, that is to say, eating and drinking and sexual 
intercourse. Temperance curbs the craving for these things. On 
the other hand, the same appetite sovereignly shuns that which 
is the destruction of the animal nature, namely death. Fortitude 
curbs the fear of death. But as the Hebrew Psalm cxxxix has it, 
man is fearfully and wonderfully made. Here is a wonder in the 
constitution of humanity, and of animal nature generally; the ir- 
rational appetite does not in every respect fear death: in some 
respects it is only too prone to rush upon death recklessly. We 
must recall what we have laid down already, that the irrational 
appetite is two fold. There is the blind craving after the pleas- 
urable; in that, the lowest portion of the irrational appetite, 
temperance has its seat. ‘There is a higher, though still irrational 
portion; and this portion, oddly enough—except in Greek, where 
Plato named it thurnos—has never had a distinctive name to 
itself in any language. St. Thomas called it the “irascible part.” 
We are obliged to call it by such slang names as “pluck,” “go,” 
for lack of a proper terminology. Perhaps rage might be a suit- 
able and decent name for this irrational portion. In the portion 
called rage (thurnos) then there dwells the passion of impetu- 
osity. There also dwells in the same portion the counter-passion 
of fear. Impetuosity urges one to rush on death; fear, to fly 
from it. Fortitude has for its office to curb and moderate both 
these passions, but especially the passion of fear. Fortitude is a 
mean between rashness (over-impetuosity) and cowardice (over- 
fear), coming, however, nearer to the former than to the latter. 
Fortitude thus is a two-sided virtue, moderating two opposite ten- 
dencies; while temperance is one-sided, moderating desire alone. 

The man of fortitude, whom we will call the “brave man,” is 
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not “fearless,” in the sense of being quite a stranger to fear. 
The man who has no fear in him at all is not brave, but fool- 
hardy. The brave man is sensible to fear, but is not carried 
away by it. His mind subdues the fear, and braves the danger 
that nature shrinks from. Virtue, it may be observed, has not 
for its office to extirpate the passions, only to moderate them. 
The philosophers called Stoics enjoined the extirpation of the 
passions. Fear was never supposed to seize upon their “wise 
man,” or “sage,” nor anger, nor desire, nor any other passion or 
strong emotion; in all things their sage was calmly and sweetly 
reasonable, no more. It.may readily be imagined that men would 
sin less if they were devoid of all passion. We must take human 
nature as we find it, and must make the best of our natural being. 
Passions are essential constituents of human nature as it comes un- 
der our experience. A being wholly devoid of passion would be 
something other than mortal man. Passions lead incidentally to 
much evil, but they also do good. To express the fact in a doggerel 
rhyme, 
“Passion nudges, 
Reason judges.” 


An insult, for instance, rouses one to anger. Thereupon it 
is for my reason to judge how far the punishment of the offen- 
der would be a public good, and not (what is forbidden) a mere 
piece of private revenge. Passion renders some service as a 
stimulant; some service also as a corroborative, helping us on in 
a way that reason already approves; such is the working of great 
indignation. Somehow a man who seems wholly passionless and 
unemotional is scarcely a lovable man. He is scarcely human. 
Like loves like, and humanity loves its kind. Be it admitted then 
that the breast of the brave man is not wholly inaccessible to the 
passion of fear. 

Fortitude is not an intellectual conviction, as Plato thought: it 
is a habit resting upon the intellectual conviction that 
the physical evil of death is not the worst of evils; but, as 
Aristotle says, “there are things which a man should never allow 
himself to be forced into doing—he should rather die.” So the 
martyrs judged, when there was question of denying Christ. The 
highest act of fortitude is martyrdom. “Call a person a martyr,” 
says St. Ambrose; “you need add no further praise.” Establish 
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the fact of martyrdom, and we may proceed to canonization with- 
out ulterior inquiry. 


“Agnis sepulcrum est Romulea in domo, 
Fortis puellae, martyris inclytae.” 


“Agnes’s tomb is in the house of Romulus, brave girl, glorious 
martyr”: so the Christian poet Prudentius. I forget the rest of 
his eulogium, but really no more is needed. “Of all virtuous 
acts,” writes St. Thomas, “martyrdom pre-eminently argues the 
perfection of charity; because a man proves himself to love a 
thing the more, the more lovable the thing that he despises for its 
sake, and the more hateful the thing he chooses to suffer rather 
than lose it. But of all the goods of the present life man loves 
life most, and contrariwise most hates death, especially a death at- 
tended with pain and bodily torments. And therefore, of human 
acts, martyrdom is the most perfect of its kind, as being the sign 
of the greatest charity, according to the text: ‘Greater love than 
this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends, ” 
(John xv, 13). In the natural order, the analogue of martyr- 
dom is a soldier’s death on the battle-field. Fortitude is shown 
wherever death is braved on right principle in a noble cause; 
and, in a less degree, wherever anything painful to bear is smil- 
ingly encountered. 

Before we commend a daring deed, or a feat of endurance, 
as an act of fortitude, we must have reason to think that it is 
done on the proper motive of the virtue, 7. e., for conscience’ 
sake, and not on an inferior motive. It is not fortitude to 
venture life in what is manifestly a bad cause. It is not for- 
titude to stand your ground because mere human respect, or 
the threat of punishment, keeps you from running away. Mere 
stolidity and toughness of nerve and physical fiber is not forti- 
tude, but a predisposition thereto. In this way men are pre- 
disposed to fortitude by living much in the open air, like those 
Germans of whom we read in Czsar that for thirteen years 
they had not gone under a roof. Knowledge that there is no 
real danger is not fortitude, nor professional skill bringing the 
danger for you almost to zero. Lastly, anger emboldens, but 
bold deeds done under mere impulse of anger are not acts of 
fortitude. If the angry man is to be accounted brave, we can 
hardly refuse the praise of fortitude even to the drunkard, for 
“mighty deeds are done by wine.” 
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One would almost like to add a petition to the Litany, 4 
timiditate bonorum, libera nos, Domine: “from the timidity of 
good people, good Lord, deliver us.” The good are frequently 
at fault in the matter of the two virtues of fortitude and hope. 
A certain audacity lends itself to wickedness; the world is full 
of bold bad men. Timidity restrains from evil, as also does 
ill-health, the “bridle of the ages,” as Plato named it; but when 
the timorous, or sickly, person has entered on the ways of vir- 
tue, his timidity restrains him from going very far in that direc- 
tion. He is no hero. That is one reason why good people are 
many, but saints are few. It takes immense courage to start a 
saint. That great saint and lion-hearted woman, St. Teresa, 
knowing this truth, declares that fortitude is more necessary than 
humility, in a beginner. A beginner has little to pride himself 
on, much to deter him. Many of us remain moral cowards all 
our lives, dreading pain, dreading trouble, dreading the opinion 
of men, uneasy in our relations with God, scrupulous, suspicious, 
narrow-minded, meticulous. A moral coward never gets far in 
sanctity himself, and keeps others back. “Lord, give me faith 
and fortitude,” was the prayer of a celebrated Oriental priest. 

Fortitude is shown in attack, in taking the offensive vigor- 
ously, but more in defense and endurance, for the latter is harder, 
being done more on principle, with less support from the pas- 
sion of impetuosity; also it is more protracted. So much more 
difficult is it to endure that it is a rule in war, whenever you can, 
to exchange the more difficult for the easier, and convert your 
defense into an attack—which is a good rule in controversy also. 
The fortitude of a soldier comes out under the hardships of the 
campaigning quite as much as in the wild rush of battle. The 
difficulty of martyrdom is just this, that the martyr has to stand 
wholly on the defensive; nay, he does not even defend himself, 
he endures. His, therefore, is the sublimest fortitude of all. 
The transition, then, is easy from fortitude to patience, which is 
usually ranked under fortitude. The object-matter of patience 
is not death; a man is said to die not patiently, but bravely. The 
object-matter of patience is the pain and annoyance of living, not 
to be saddened and soured under the burden of life. No virtue 
is more practical, none of more daily use. To whatever destina- 
tion a man is setting out, you may always advise him to take 
as part of his outfit a large store of patience. Those who have 
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most to do with their fellow-men have most need of patience; 
and every man has need of patience with himself. There is 
the patience of the poor, which the Psalmist (Ps. ix, 19) assures 
us shall never be lost sight of by God; the patience of learner 
and teacher, of workman and employer (oh, that there were 
more of it!), and as every one knows, patience is sorely tried 
by sickness. Bishop Ullathorne, of Birmingham, has written a 
large book on “Christian Patience,” perhaps the most successful 
of all his works. Patience is dearer to God than great ex- 
ploits. “Better is the patient man than the strong; and he that 
governs his temper than the stormer of cities” (Prov. xvi, 32). 
Impatience is one of the last sins that perfect men thoroughly 
overcome. He is a good man, indeed, who is patient on his 
death-bed. 

Patience and meekness differ in this, that meekness is a curb 
upon anger, whereas patience on the whole may be said rather 
to curb fear taking the shape of fretfulness. A strong man is 
usually good-natured. He feels himself equal to the daily bur- 
dens of life, and does not fret over them. He is not querulous, 
but he is hot tempered. He is prompt to beat down resistance, 
and to right his own and other people’s wrongs; he does not 
pule and whine over them. People say he is impatient, he is 
really passionate and quick to anger—he is lacking in meekness, 
not in power to bear. There is a spice of cowardliness in all 
genuine impatience. The impatient man thinks that more is 
being put upon him, or fears that more will be put upon him, 
than he is able to bear. His spirit is overcome by the pros- 
pect of evil, which condition of defeat is a special note of fear. 
“The object of fear,” says St. Thomas, “is something in the 
future, difficult and irresistible.” A man is not afraid who 
thinks that he can bear what is being put upon him. And 
he is not impatient, either. An impatient man does ill in office 
—he has not the courage of his position—he lacks that fortitude 
which, like charity, beareth all things (I Cor. xiii); whereas a 
hot-tempered man, if he knows himself, may prove a capable 
ruler. What a hot-tempered man, who is also an able man, 
dislikes is slowness of execution,.or bungling, or failure to per- 
ceive what is wanted, all which defects in his subordinates 
thwart his enterprises, and to his imagination look like wilful 
perversities and slights upon him, the commander. “To his 
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imagination,” I say, for it is imagination rather than intellect 
that makes a man angry. His intellect is aware that these de- 
fects for the most part are natural rather than voluntary. But 
so an impatient man gets into a rage with a pen that will not 
write, a lock that will not open, which is an irrational rage, similar 
to that of the lower animals. This so-called impatience, how- 
ever, is lack of meekness rather than of patience. It is called 
“impatience” perhaps because there is no handy word to express 
the contrary of meekness. But in all genuine impatience there 
is something of the cowardly, for patience ranks under fortitude. 

We may call patience a virtue-making virtue. Virtue comes 
of repetition of acts done with ‘difficulty, weariness, and disap- 
pointment at one’s own failures. The virtue is slow in coming; 
and when we think we have it, like other skill it fails us at an 
emergency. The notion then strikes us that we were not born 
to be virtuous, or cannot be virtuous as yet—let the virtue come, 
if it will, in riper life. Such cowardice is to be checked by the 
thought that if the virtue be not forthcoming, there will set in 
instead the contrary vice, which, once it has become as a second 
nature, will be difficult to dislodge. Surely there should be a 
dash of heroism in every Christian character, heroism taking the 
form of patience and perseverance in well-doing. He that per- 
severeth to the end shall be saved (Matt. x, 22). In the list 
of those whose portion is the second death, along with the un- 
believing and the abominable and evil livers there appear, head- 
ing the list, the cowardly (Apoc. xxi, 8). There is a saying in 
England among the common people, “It’s dogged as does it.” 
In a recent national crisis there was revived a watchword of the 
party that ultimately proved victorious in the great Civil War, 
“We will see this thing through.” God may well expect the 
children of light to dare for salvation what the children of this 
world (Luke xvi, 8) dare and bear for temporal ends. To be 
in heaven is to be with the martyrs, which means the having led 
a life on earth not wholly unlike martyrdom. The spirit of 
martyrs, the spirit of fortitude (Isai. xi, 2), that gift of the 
Holy Ghost which is breathed into us in Confirmation, should 
abide permanently in every Christian heart. Without this readi- 
ness to dare to do right and to suffer for doing so, religion 
comes to be as a pastime, or a conventionality for Sundays. 
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THE DIVINE PRAISES 
ADDRESSES TO HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


VI. “BLessep BE His Most SAacrep HEART.” 


“Where thy treasure is there also is thy heart.” 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Sacred Heart tunes our hearts into harmony with 
God. Man alone among the beings that people this planet stands aloof 
from his Creator. Though alone capable of knowing and loving God, he is 
the only one that wilfully refuses to blend heart and voice in creation’s 
hymn. Every human heart should be an organ of divine praise. In Christ 
we have one heart in perfect accord, able to pour forth free, adequate, all- 
perfect acts of prayer and praise. Religious an effort on man’s part to 
render due worship; but imperfect till coming of Sacred Heart. Human 
and divine meet in Sacred Heart. Realizes the dream and sates the thirst 
of man for God. Union, but not commingling of God and creatures. Sole 
possible synthesis of God and man that so many vainly endeavor to es- 
tablish. Sacred Heart resolves all difficulties, unites all contraries, satis- 
fies all our cravings. 

II. Sacred Heart not only atones for man’s sins, but voices his 
prayer and praise to God. Divine worship first duty of creature. The 
psalter of David. Main theme, dominant note, praise. Christ central 
figure—the harpist; His Sacred Heart the instrument. What is praise? 
Recognition by creature of God’s stupendous worth and merit. We as 
finite call in aid of Sacred Heart in work of praise. Man ever drawn to 
God, but seeks Him wrongly. Sacred Heart teaches way. It costs, but 
answers to every need and tendency of the soul. The heart of the crea- 
ture before its Creator either faints away in awe, or, pines away with love. 
Sacred Heart the divine mediator between them. Love, zeal and self- 
surrender in cause of Sacred Heayt specially incumbent on members of 
Society of Holy Name. Resolve, therefore, to show this: (a) In intelli- 
gence, by thinking of it; (b) in will, by loving it; (c) in act, by self- 
sacrifice; (d) in voice, by praising it. 


I. To weary pilgrims, in the wilderness of sin and sorrow, 
called the world, the thought of the Sacred Heart comes as a re- 
freshing breeze. Where Jesus is really present, there is the Sacred 
Heart, whether He shows Himself in a cloud, or pillar of fire, or 
manna from heaven. In all cases He seems to tune our jarring 
and discordant souls into harmony with God. 

We all own that man’s heart and voice should freely and gladly 
re-echo the hymn of praise creation sings to its Maker : “The heavens 
declare the glory of God,” but alas! the notes that should swell high- 
est and clearest are often either silent or heard only in discords. 
The lord of creation, who, in mind and heart, holds the key to its 
mysteries, who alone is privileged to know, love and rationally wor- 
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ship his Creator, is the only one who profanes and blasphemes His 
Holy Name. 

It is some consolation, however, to think that amongst so many 
hearts, prone to evil from their birth, given over to low, sordid, 
selfish, godless aims, quite foreign to the purpose for which they 
were framed, there is one great human heart free from all this, one 
heart sinless and unselfish, whose every impulse is an act of infinite 
love, atonement and praise combined. For, though a heart in form 
and tissue and function like our own, yet it is the heart of God in- 
carnate; and its every beat of love, of hope, of pity, of worship is 
as truly divine and infinite as is the creation of a world. A body 
was fitted for the Eternal Word, and in that body a heart was set, 
human, it is true, yet moved and controlled by a Divine Personality. 
The burning heart of Jesus is the symbol and synonym of Divine 
love. 

Every human heart, in relation to God, should be an organ of 
love and praise; but too often, as I said, is it the seat and source of 
cold indifference, and hideous blasphemy. Even at its best it falls 
infinitely short of capacity duly and worthily to praise and worship 
God. Happily, we have in the Sacred Heart of Jesus, our brother, 
wherewith to glorify God, to plead, to love, to offer homage, to be 
represented. This Sacred Heart lives our human life to-day in 
heaven, in the tabernacle, in our own breasts. It does our very 
work for us, members of the Society of the Holy Name. It atones 
for outrages and blasphemies against the name of God. It ob- 
serves on our behalf the Second Commandment in all its fulness. 

Throughout all creation there is a mute, speechless adoration of 
the Being, who is its first cause. This reverence, adoration, 
and respect find, or rather ought to find, full expression in man’s 
heart and voice. It has ever done so crudely, and imperfectly, at 
least, in religion, some element of which was ever visible, for to be 
religious, 7. e., reverent, in the face of nature, is to be human. But 
religion in all its forms, even the divinely sanctioned worship of 
the Jews, fell away into strange beliefs and practises, till restored 
by the Sacred Heart, who taught us the higher and better way, 
“made all things new” and reconciled us through Himself to God. 
This Heart answers the cry and thirst of the human heart 
for God, and whilst steering clear of the rocks and quicksands of 
pantheism, still brings God down to the level of his creatures. 
We have Him even more than immanent, we have Him incarnate, 
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amongst us. Keeping the human and divine ever distinct and 
apart, we can worship the sinless and spotless heart of Jesus as 
Divine; and yet claim to use it, as human, in order to pray for us, 
and with us, as representing the heart and voice of humanity at 
large. In this manner, the synthesis of God and His creatures is 
realized in the ever blessed heart of the Son of Mary. 

Certain forms of wisdom, old and new, blend God and His works 
into one confused whole. The world is ever evolving, making and 
unmaking itself. According to them, the finite and the infinite, the 
absolute and the conditioned, what we call the Creator and the 
creature, are blended into one great “all.” As God cannot be done 
without, the word is retained but divested of every trace of divine 
reality. Call it by what name they may, monism or pantheism, 
it is really atheism in disguise—atheism masquerading as religion. 

It shows a need of the heart for the infinite—the craving of human 
nature to be united to the divine. 

Now in the Sacred Heart of Jesus, as I said, we have this union 
effected in the only possible way in which God and man can be 
blended into one. Instead of the all pure, all holy God immersing 
His adorable perfections in matter, or foul, loathsome, wicked souls, 
He expresses Himself perfectly in Jesus Christ, “true God and 
true man,” whose Sacred Heart, main seat of life, becomes the 
meeting point of the human and the divine. It is only in and 
through Him that we can be united with God. It is at His sacred 
fountains we slake our thirst for the divine. He is the vine, we 
the branches; He the head, we the limbs of His mystic body, the 
Church. But this union costs. The road to God by incorporation 
with Christ, is narrow, steep and thorny. Many, all I may say, 
seek God on easy terms. Hence few find Him, because unwilling 
to pay the price. Christ is our mediator. He turns the rude, vile 
metal of our good works into the gold coin “of the Kingdom.” 
He makes the praise, honor and glory we render to God of in- 
finite worth. Such is the love of His Sacred Heart, that there 
is danger in its making us too bold, daring, presumptuous, almost. 
There is a risk in familiarity with the divine. Yet what would 
life be without the Sacred Heart, without Him “into whose 
hands the Father hath given all things” (John xiii, 3)? We look 
up into boundless space and vainly try to count the worlds that 
float in it, we look round at the mighty forces of nature and 
measure ourselves, tiny atoms of matter and mind, with the Great 
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God, who holds all in the hollow of His hands; and the thought 
strikes us speechless with awe, but, lo! we gladly call to mind that 
“the Heavens have bowed down and sent forth a Saviour”; we 
find Emmanuel, “God with us,” in the person of the Man God, 
pointing to His Sacred Heart, and saying, “Fear not, it is I. 
Bless, praise, and adore my heart, give full vent to all your pent 
up religious instincts before it; for though human, it is yet the 
heart of God, it i. human, yet Divine.” It is strong, 
yet weak and tender and loving as a woman’s, It is not a 
mere emblem of love; but loves, and lives, and _ vibrates 
in union with your own, in heaven, in the tabernacle, 
in your own breasts, when you choose to receive your spouse, 
in Holy Communion. Therein you find shelter from the world, 
consolation in sorrow. Love it, and you are loving God—praise 
and bless it, and you are praising and blessing the most High— 
worship and venerate it—give full vent to all the natural instincts 
of worship of a creature to the creator—make the words express- 
ing it the soul’s magnet, and you are but obeying God’s voice, 
speaking in the first and second Commandments of His holy law. 
Who, then, will not fervently join in heart and mind and voice in 
repeating with Holy Church, “Blessed be His Sacred Heart”? 

II. And this brings me to the main purpose of our reflections 
on the Sacred Heart, namely, that it furnishes us with an ade- 
quate organ of expression of the glory and praise we owe, one and 
all, to Almighty God. Not merely is it an instrument of atone- 
ment for sin, and especially for the worst forms of sin, blasphemy, 
and the abuse of God’s Holy Name; but in addition blesses, praises, 
and worships God fully for us. It gives us support, and lends 
worth and value to our own poor efforts to discharge the great 
debt of praise we owe to Almighty God. His heart and lips voice 
ours. How intimately the word praise is interwoven with the 
word prayer, as a general term for our duty of worshiping God, 
we see in perusing that great volume of heart-offering, the Psalms 
of David. The Psalms are an ocean of prayer, ever fresh and 
odorous, though hoary with age. Now the psalter may be summed 
up in one expression: Divine praise, the antithesis of the abuse 
of the Holy Name, that it is our mission to uproot. What is 
praise? Praise is the approval of merit, the honor we render to 
excellence or worth. It is specially used to indicate the glad 


tribute of homage and gratitude that we render to our Creator. 
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It is the great act of extolling, in ever varying ways, the great 
God, “Who made heaven and earth.” It is the glad outburst of a 
heart, unselfishly “rejoicing in God its Saviour.” How shall we, 
or, rather, how can we, express the debt of praise we owe to Al- 
mighty God? In the Sacred Heart alone do we find an organ 
fit to render worthy and adequate praise to God. One creature 
only besides the sacred Humanity, the sinless and spotless mother 
of the “Word made flesh,” could truthfully say, “My soul doth 
magnify the Lord,” but we poor earthbound and soulstained sin- 
ners, what can we do but make use of the “child that was born to 
us, the Son who was given to us,” the “Emmanuel from on high,” 
to praise, bless and adore God for us? In the daily sacrifice His 
Sacred Heart renders full worthy homage to the Father for us 
sinners. 

What shall we worship and how, is the cry of the heart to-day 
amongst souls no longer anchored to faith, and yet “athirst for the 
living God.” Alas! they are daily forsaking the Sacred Heart, 
“The fountain of living water, and digging to themselves cisterns, 
broken cisterns that can hold no water” (Jer. ii, 13). “Nations 
may change their gods, for they are not gods; but my people have 
changed their glory into an idol” (Ibid. v, 11). 

Let us worship the world, say some, and all in it. We know 
nothing else. Let us worship humanity, and its heroes, say others. 
Let us join together, not in the service of God, but in the service 
of man. Let us worship nothing at all, say most,.but bask, like 
the butterfly, in life’s short hour. Folly! We can not escape 
from God and the duty of praising and blessing His Holy Name. 
The waves that break upon the shore, the light that gleams from 
countless suns, the birds that warble in the grove, the thunder that 
rolls in the sky, the cry of our own conscience within, speak of 
God, the duty of repentance and the obligation of ever habitually 
praising, blessing and adoring His Holy Name. There is a trum- 
pet call heard from within and without us, “to invoke the name of 
the Lord,” not in levity or profanity, not in cursing or swearing; 
but in ever recurring prayer and praise. But such is our nature 
that we want a being tangibly and visibly present amongst us, on 
whom to lavish these gifts of heart and mind. Like God’s people 
of old, we must have our God in our midst, in tent, or cloud, or 
pillar of fire. Now, in the Sacred Heart we have more. We have 
not merely a sign or symbol, we have God Himself. His tents are 
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spread not merely in the desert, but all the world over. A burning 
light points to His real presence in the flesh. He feeds us with the 
bread of truth, and the new manna, His own body and blood, so 
that “No nation has its gods so near to it as ours is to us.” 

In blessing and praising the Sacred Heart of Jesus, we are bless- 
ing and praising God. Through His adorable heart we enlarge 
the capacity of our own, and thereby elicit acts of divine praise 
and worship worthy of and commensurate with their object. In 
blending our offering of praise and prayer with the merits of the 
Sacred Heart, we merge our poor gifts in His infinity. In these 
evil days, when men will either not seek for religion outside of 
self, or turn the totality of creation into an idol they term God, 
and thus feed their souls, hungry for truth, on the husks of ma- 
terialism, pantheism or monism, we have assuredly reason to be 
thankful for our knowledge of the Sacred Heart. 

It is a consolation to feel that we can find in this Divine Heart 
of Jesus, an answer to every need and tendency of the soul—that 
in it we have God with us visibly—that His human heart beats in 
union with ours—grieving with us and rejoicing with us, ever 
teaching us what to say in prayer, and blending His homage and 
prayer and praise with ours. It thus stamps them with the die of 
infinite value, and enables us, through Him, to have easy “access 
to the Father.” The iron and clay and brass we offer are trans- 
muted in the furnace of His Sacred Heart into the purest gold 
that enables us to purchase eternal life. 

The heart of the creature is moved by two feelings in pres- 
ence of the Creator: One is to annihilate itself in humble adora- 
tion, “To faint away in awe and dread”; and the other is a long- 
ing to love Him infinitely, were it possible. Herein we feel the 
need of calling in the Sacred Heart to make up for our shortcom- 
ings, and offer, in our behalf, adequate love and worship. We feel 
all the more confidence, inasmuch as Jesus is one of ourselves— 
a brother in the flesh, that His Sacred Heart, though Divine, was 
yet the heart of a man—a real, true heart of flesh and blood, the 
adoration of which does not take away from the adoration of 
God in spirit and in truth, but rather brings God down to us, and 
makes us worthy to converse with Him in prayer, and pour forth 
our souls in becoming homage and praise. 

But our devotion to the Sacred Heart must go beyond mere 
homage and praise. It must extend into the sphere of action. 
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Head and heart and hand, knowledge and love and works, must 
go together. Thoughts and words are buds and leaves; but acts of 
self-sacrifice are fruits of true devotion. We gauge the love and 
zeal one professes by the degree of self-sacrifice or self-surrender 
he is willing to undergo for his beloved. 

What then do we do and what are we prepared to do to show 
our love of the Sacred Heart? As members of the Society of the 
Holy Name, special marks of love and reverence are required. 
We are missionaries. It is our work and a work of love to guard, 
defend and honor the Holy Name, and surely the Sacred Heart is 
a name for Jesus. It stands for the most vital organ of Jesus— 
an organ, too, that is a symbol of love. Now, God is love. The 
devotion that brings us into closest touch with divine love brings 
us nearest to God. In no heart is the Holy Name more revered 
than in one to which the Sacred Heart is dear. The divinest thing 
in being is pure, unselfish love. It is the highest form of worship. 
Faith and hope are also acts of homage, but they are only the 
foreground of love. It is the product of the heart. It is the key 
of life—the force that moves the world. Just think of the torrents 
of love that have gushed forth from human hearts since a human 
heart first began to beat; and yet mingled and united together, 
they would fail in the sight of God to equal in force and intensity 
a single act of love of the divine heart of Jesus. Together they 
are still human and finite, His is divine and infinite. Yet that Heart 
ever beats for us, pleads for us, makes atonement ever to the 
outraged majesty of God for the awful abuse by intelligent crea- 
tures of His Holy and Adorable Name. What we need to-day in 
religion is love and the self-surrender and self-immolation that go 
with love. Our model herein is the Sacred Heart. Hence the 
Church calls on us to bless, praise and worship the Sacred Heart. 
She herself is its organ. She holds our Lady’s place on earth. She 
is a moral person with mind and heart. In her mind are mirrored 
the great truths taught by Christ and expressed in her creeds and 
dogmas. In her heart love shows itself in her devotions—the 
latest and most popular being devotion to the Sacred Heart. We, 
too, are the mouthpieces of the Holy Ghost in doing the work of 
the Church. She bands us together. She approves our rules—en- 
riches their observance with indulgences. 

Let us, therefore, in conclusion, resolve to study the wonders 
of divine wisdom underlying devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
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Knowledge begets love and stimulates to action. Let us display 
this knowledge by true devotion—. e., a ready will to carry out the 
mind and will of the Master in our regard—. e., holiness of life. 
“This is the will of God, your sanctification.” Lastly, for it is our 
special call and duty, to join by word of mouth in praising, bless- 
ing and defending the Sacred Heart and its claim on men’s love 
and gratitude—ever ready to say with the voice of the Church, 
“Blessed be His most Sacred Heart.” 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 
CHAPTERS IN CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
XI. THe BRAIN AND THE IMAGINATION 


The tendency to blame others for one’s shortcomings is as nat- 

- ural as it is prevalent. That it is prevalent “goes without saying.” 

That is natural which is uncontrovertibly apparent wherever 

the individuals of a species exist. In fact, its prevalence is a 

proof of its being typical. It is in the constitution, in the 

characteristics of man to seek rather elsewhere than in one’s 

self for the cause of all misdemeanor. This proclivity began 

with the first progenitors. It was well accentuated in both 

Adam and Eve. All we know about them before their fall, 

while they still resided in the paradise of pleasure, is that they 

were both in a different fashion brought into being and com- 

manded not to eat of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 

Evil, and that the twain did eat. “And when they heard the 

voice of the Lord God walking in Paradise at the afternoon 

air’ and obeyed His summons, Adam said: “The woman whom 

thou gavest me to be my companion gave me of the tree and I 

did eat.” “And the Lord said to the woman: Why hast thou 

done this? And she answered: The serpent deceived me and 

I did eat” (Gen. iii). There was more subtlety in Adam’s | 

reply than in that of Eve. Adam threw the blame not alone 

on his consort but by implication on his Maker, for the fault 

was not that of his companion only but of the companion whom 

“God” had given him. 
This tossing of the shuttle of human responsibility has be- | 

come a game in which many adepts have been discovered in all | 

the generations of men. The cry has been that it is not in our- | 

selves but in our fellows that we have been underlings and the 

accusation has not respected even the August Majesty of God | 

Himself. Presumably, by a law of heredity, Cain after having 

committed the iniquity “greater than that I may deserve par- 

don,” first denied and then blamed “the Lord for having had 

respect to Abel and his offerings but to Cain and his offer- 
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ings he had no respect.” Nay, he went further. He laid down 
a principle that each man should look out only for himself— 
“am I my brother’s keeper?” Something leavened the human 
mass viciously and swiftly from the very inception of things. 
What is found in individuals is found in groups and what is 
found in a generation or in generations, is also discovered in 
centuries and in ages. It is noticeable that one age will attribute 
its defects to a “throwback” to some previous cycle, but what- 
ever is a crown and a glory it will claim not so much as an in- 
heritance, but as a creation of its own omnipotence. 

The twentieth century has not as yet reached its “teens.” 
How often does it look back with gratitude or even recogni- 
tion to the nineteenth age of this modern world? Is this pride 
or vanity? Hardly pride, because it is the boast of pride that 
it never stoops to the little or the mean. Pride holds in con- 
tempt the opinions of others. Vanity, on the other hand, aims 
at attracting attention, in divers ways, to itself. It would seem, 
then, that this young age of the Christian era is aggressively vain, 
and so aggressively vain that it holds in contempt the years 
that have gone by. It is a vain, selfish period through which we 
are passing, and educators undertake a very heavy task when 
they propose to remove from mind, brain and senses the dele- 
terious consequences of these times, which in so many instances 
render youth refractory and rebellious to all authority and elders 
prone to connive and weak to resist. There is something be- 
yond doubt rotten in Denmark and the rottenness is the effect of 
example or heredity, call it what one pleases. 

The mistake to be avoided is to think that nowhere under 
the sun is there established an agency powerful enough to com- 
pete with the problem or to go any distance toward weakening, 
if not altogether overthrowing, the Welt-Geist. This world- 
spirit, world-tendency, world-influence is not a nonentity. It 
is as real as the air we breathe. Rather it is the atmosphere in 
which the mind has its being and lives and moves. To remove 
it is not at all possible. But it may be neutralized. 

There are, most undoubtedly, re-agents somewhere. But 
where? Ah, there is just the duty of pedagogy. If pedagogy 
without Christianity can find and apply them, well and good. 
But if it can not, then let it try the reactionary influences of re- 
ligion. They have been tried and thus far these have harvested 
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the largest measure of success. Negative pedagogy has been 
tried and as with all negative things, there has been, at the 
best, only negative results. Nor should there be much of an out- 
cry if there was a result purely negative. Unfortunately the 
results have been perniciously positive. So much so, that over 
the length and breadth of this land there has been ululation, there 
has been a demand that some element be introduced into the 
systems of education which boards and principals uphold and 
municipalities support, some force to roll back the waves of 
Socialism and the irreverence which seem to be sweeping over 
the land. 

These are the thoughts which always come to the surface 
whenever one reflects on the existing condition of things and 
is irresistibly compelled to lay everything that is wrong. or dis- 
turbing finally at the door of naturalism or materialism, in their 
thousand and one kinds, which form the basis of so much of 
the pedagogy of the day. These theories control much of the 
political activity and much of the civic energy of the age. In 
a word, wittingly or unwittingly, they exert an influence which 
projects itself into almost every sphere of modern life. Hence 
the necessity of Christianizing so many of the actual methods. 
What becomes of the human body and of the senses and of the 
brain, in fact of all the operations of the individual, if the moral 
order is not emphasized? What moral order is there possible 
without religion, and what religion is there without God, and 
what God is the God alone to be adored, if not the God revealed 
by and in the Christ? 

Psychology and all the “ologies” have no salutary trend save 
while they are consonant with human experience and at the same 
time safeguard the old beliefs. How vain to discuss any faculty 
of man if that faculty has only a commercial value commen- 
surate with the debit and credit of this mundane sphere? What 
will sense-training compass save a deeper wallowing in the sen- 
sual sty if the senses alone are the horizon of man’s hopes and 
man’s ambition? No! Man, soul and body, must be steered 
in the direction pointed out by his origin and his destiny, otherwise 
all his splendid vitality is exhausted in vain. 

What was said about man’s body and senses clearly holds 
when our examination goes beyond the exterior and penetrates 
the wonderful interior mechanism, of which all that the eye 
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beholds in him is only a complexity of instruments. Anatomy 
in laying bare the formation, or rather the structure, of the 
brain has simply made greater the wonder why the old truth 
that a divinity hedges in everything in man has not extruded 
every other claimant anent the origin of all things. The con- 
templation of the several portions, or, if you will, organs of the 
brain, of the medulla oblongata, from which proceed, besides 
other nerves, those dominating heart and lung action; the pons 
varolii and the cerebrum or large brain, with the clearly differ- 
entiated parts which are situated at its base—the corpus striatum, 
the optic thalamus, the corpus callosum and the corpora quad- 
rigemina—the soft pulpy substance of mixed gray and white 
matter, part cells, part fibres, the contemplation of all this con- 
vinces the observer that a more cunning hand than a blind 
natural force has been at work. 

This hidden organ is the purveyor to all the senses in their busy 
activity and the instrument which helps the intelligence, or rather 
is the servant of the mind in all its delicate operations. Brain 
and senses belong to the family, if the expression may be used, of 
matter. They are of matter only, and their operations and their 
existence do not rise above their source. The function of the 
senses is to take in the outside world and transmit the impression 
thereof to the brain, whose office is to fashion images of the 
things presented. 

There is a chasm, however, between the finest achievement of 
brain and the lowest or simplest product of mind. The bridging 
over of this chasm has occupied the attention and the energy of 
the schools since earliest times. The schoolmen think they have 
discovered the secret, they think they have come upon “the magic 
transformer who is able to elevate phantasms from the category of 
matter to that of pure ideas. This faculty they call the acting in- 
tellect; a real magician which possesses the wonderful secret of 
stripping sensible species of their material conditions, of smoothing 
every roughness which prevents them from coming into contact 
with the pure understanding and transforms the gross food of the 
sensitive faculties into the purest ambrosia, fit to be served at the 
repast of spirits” (Balmez). 
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XII. Tue BraAIN AND THE IMAGINATION. 
(Continued. ) 


It can hardly be called into question that in these pages there 
is little, if any, need of technical definition or scientific description. 
These may be had without much labor on reference to the many 
specialist books which are so constantly appearing on the literary 
counter. The brain fulfils many offices, but its chiefest function 
would seem to be that of imagination, which is a perceptive and 
picture making faculty. As a soul power it receives from the sen- 
sations of the external senses the resemblances or forms of ob- 
jects. It retains these likenesses, and when the objects which 
gave rise to them are absent or passed away it is able to recall 
them without any objective assistance from outside existences. 
In man it goes a step farther and forms other images by the aid 
of those it already possesses. Even in the days of the scholastics 
this faculty was thoroughly studied and conclusions reached which 
are admitted by the scientific schools of to-day, though there is 
such a confusion of terms that any effort to clarify and distinguish 
becomes weariness and vexation of spirit. The older men, in their 
own transparent way, and in a more intelligible tongue, spoke of 
imagination and of fancy in its sensuous, in its productive and its 
esthetic relations, and gave a very satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion : 


“Tell me where is fancy bred— 
Or in the heart or in the head?” 


And they understood as well as these youngest children of time 


that 
“The lunatic, the lover and the poet 


Are of imagination all compact.” 

They insisted that it was to rank among the sensitive powers of 
man; that though animated by a spiritual soul, it was at best a 
faculty organic in its operations and was not a participant but an 
auxiliary in all intellectual activity. This was defended stoutly 
as far back as the time of Aristotle and by Aristotle himself. It 
was an organ, and therefore living matter peculiarly fashioned 
and designed for a special office. It was the last administrator to 
the intelligence and stood ready to assist in the vestibule of spiritu- 
ality. Being organic, it was found wherever sensation existed, 
and was as necessary to the animal as it was to man. 
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The world has made many revolutions around the sun since 
those days, but the question arises, has their opinion or their state- 
ment been successfully controverted? It would appear not. The 
imagination is not the least among God’s gifts to man. Like all 
other gifts, it can be misused by man’s perversity. Lent to him as 
a blessing, it is in his power to warp it into a curse. In a measure, 
like purely material functions, it is uncontrollable, and in so far 
can be curbed by no laws. But in a very large measure it is sus- 
ceptible of direction and under the command of the will the dan- 
gers to which it subjects its possessor can be very materially les- 
sened. Man without imagination would be cut off from innumer- 
able advantages—advantages which make for his material and so- 
cial and spiritual welfare. It is a power which enables him to 
largely and vividly realize his environment, and which places him 
in very close communication with his fellows. A man without im- 
agination only half enjoys life. It would be better to say that a 
man without imagination only half understands life. 

By the man without imagination is meant the man who has 
just enough of the gift to put him in superficial contact with the 
outer universe, who has just enough of it to make him competent 
to transact the ordinary business of living, to eat and drink, and 
in a half way to be merry, to coin and hoard money. He is a man 
for whom poetry is simply a more labored prose, for whom music 
is only a succession of sounds, for whom a primrose is a yellow 
flower and no more, for whom the pain of his fellowman is only 
pain and not suffering and not agony, for whom life is business 
and nothing else. He is a man who cannot understand childhood 
nor youth nor the joys of either. He measures all things by 
himself. He can not enter into the feelings of others. He is 
without sympathy. He has reduced all living and all life to mathe- 
matical rules. He is a machine—an automaton only. He is not 
without vices, but his vices have no excuse, no palliative. He is 
heartless. 

It would be hard to understand the significance he attaches to 
such terms as misery, pity, consideration, charity. He never be- 
comes the victim of exaggerated or any other kind of altruism. 
Civic duties have no charm for him. His domestic relations are 
all matter-of-fact transactions. He easily degenerates into the 
heartless, systematic tyrant. He is wrapped up in the mantle of 
his own exceptional solitariness. Very little sympathy goes out to 
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him while he lives and he goes to his grave unregretted and his 
memory is most decidedly not kept green. 

There have been such men. They have traveled along this pil- 
grimage of earth, and they have had eyes and ears, and verily 
they have neither seen nor have they heard. For them the world 
and everything in it, save themselves, has been a wonder and a 
sad surprise. 

The man with imagination is a character just the reverse, and 
the contrast is in proportion to the power of his picture-making 
faculty. If sometimes he has been misunderstood, he has always 
understood. 

It may be contended that the condition of the former is prefer- 
able. Let every one abound in his own opinion. 

In the matter of the imagination pedagogy has a task which 
bristles with difficulties. In its aim to develop it must assume 
also the responsibility of guiding the imagination. Experience 
guarantees that it is possible for educational training to perform 
two offices. Where there is little imagination it can add some- 
thing to that little; where the imagination is too vigorous it can di- 
rect and curb and elevate and chasten. Many methods for com- 
passing this end have been advanced. Some of them are too ad- 
vanced, some are impotent altogether, some seem to fit the pur- 
pose for which they are intended, and all of them depend on the 
efficiency of those entrusted with their application. The imagina- 
tion can not be commanded in the same way or as immediately 
as the senses or the intelligence. Moreover, it has a way of com- 
bining and analyzing the images which are collected within it 
which may be beyond the reach of control. That it is a menace 
to peace of mind and whiteness of conscience nobody for one in- 
stant doubts. What can be done for it is to keep it aloof from 
dangerous influences. There are certain pictures which if we can 
not stop it from reproducing, we can at least prevent it from har- 
boring or caressing. 

It is as sensitive—is the imagination—as a photographic plate. 
It is as instantaneous. There are certain roads down which we 
must not allow it to journey. There is no prospect, no matter how 
drear, which it has not the skill to light up and color. There is 
no temptation to any soul-defilement which it has not the trick 
to intensify and render more hypnotic. It can throw the most 
bewitching mask over almost any kind of corruption. It can 
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beguile old age almost as fascinatingly as it can youth. It is one 
of the most dangerous inmates of our soul’s household; but, thank 
God, we have it within the power of our will to bid it down. 
We must tame it. It is outside of all reason to feed it as the senses 
would demand or an easy nature would desire. It is midway be- 
tween ‘the outer senses and the inmost intellect, and both can 
arouse it and lash it into a fury in comparison with which a ty- 
phoon is a calm. Therefore must the mind refuse it certain 
thoughts and the ‘senses shut out certain objects. 

A multitude of sights and sounds and sensations should be cur- 
tained away from the imagination. Among its most formidable 
enemies as well as in the ranks of its most insinuating, aye, and in- 
spiring friends, are books and conversation. To keep it alive 
books must be read and intercourse with helpful minds enjoyed. 
Yet there are books which will feed it unto too much life and 
jeopardize its welfare. These are books against faith and against 
morality. The old law holds for this faculty as it does for every 
other. It must not be “led into temptation” and it must be “de- 
livered from evil.” Nothing elevates it, nothing chastens it so 
much as the principles of religion. Nothing keeps it within bounds 
so strongly as the precepts of Christianity. The world is full of 
dangers for it. So is all the flesh of which it is a part. For the 
imagination especially the damnable maxim to be execrated is the 
maxim that to the pure all is pure. Purity is a splendid preroga- 
tive, but it does not make us immune. 
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PASTORAL PART 
ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Pius X. 


The Holy Father sends a letter of congratulation to 
Abbot Gasquet, who is in charge of the work (now going 
on) of the emendation of the Vulgate. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 


Permission is granted to the Primate of the Benedictines 
to transfer a monk from one Congregation to another, for 
the good of the order, provided said monk gives his con- 
sent and provided the consent of the chapter and of the 
abbot of the monastery to which he is transferred be not 
wanting. (December 21, 1907.) 


From the Congregation of Indulgences. 


The plenary indulgence granted by the rescript of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1907, to the churches and public oratories of the 
Order of St. Benedict, to be gained on November 2, toties 
quoties, is to be gained on that day, even when the Com- 
memoration of all the Faithful Departed must be trans- 
ferred to the following day. (November 20, 1907.) 


From the Congregation of Rites. 


The Congregation declares authentic and typical the 
Vatican edition of the “Gradual,” and orders that for the 
future this edition be used. (August 7, 1907.) 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
CONCERNING A CASE OF CONSCIENCE 


My Dear Doctor: 

In the Homietic MontHty anp Catecuist, Vol. VIII, No. 2, page 
170, you try to solve a Casus Conscientiae, a Will Case. Now, my dear doctor, 
{ claim that nearly everything you say in that article is absolutely false. You 
pay: “There can be no doubt that the laws of the State may and do bind in 
conscience.” That the laws of the State may bind in conscience, transeat; 
that they do bind in conscience I deny, and I prove it. According to Moral 
Theology, lex non obligat ultra mentem legislatoris. Atqui; no State legis- 
lators ever intended to oblige any man in conscience to observe any law. 
Therefore civil laws do not oblige in conscience. Our civil lawgivers do not 
acknowledge any conscience. All our civil laws are penal laws, and no more. 
Hence any citizen is allowed to violate any law of the State without com- 
mitting a sin, for the law knows no sin. 

If the laws of the land bind in conscience, then a divorced man may marry 
a divorced woman! 

While the heirs in this case can not be compelled by law to pay the thou- 
sand dollars to charities, yet they are bound in conscience to do so, if it can 
be proven that it was the will of the father that one thousand dollars should 
be given to charities. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer. It is our constant endeavor to solve the Cases of Con- 
science appearing in the Homitetic MoNnrTHLy according to the 
principles of sound Catholic morality, as expounded by the great 
theologians of the Catholic Church. Upon the teachings of St. 
Thomas, St. Liguori, Cajetan, Suarez, Lugo, Bellarmine, Lessius, 
etc., and not upon any notions of our own, if we have any, do we 
rely for a solution of the difficulties presented to us. We are 
aware that the solutions we give of Cases of Conscience may not 
always meet with the approval of everybody, nevertheless, they 
will be found, upon examination, to rest upon the teachings of 
some, if not all, of the great theologians, whose orthodoxy and 
learning are both above suspicion. Thus in the solution of the 
Will Case, to which “Sacerdos,” in the above communication, takes 
exception, we did but solve the Case according to the principles 
laid down by St. Thomas, 1-2, q. 96, art. 4; Suarez, de Leg. 1. III, 
ch. 21; Bellarmine, de membris Ecc. militantis, 1. III, ch. 11, etc., 
and more recently by Bouquillon, theol. fund. de lege civili, ch. 1; 
Noldin, de VII praecept. n. 137; Tanquerey, de Contract. n. 617; 
Aertnys, 1. I, tract. III, n. 144, etc. 
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Suarez, Joc. cit., treating of the power of the civil law to bind 
the conscience, says: 

“In hac re fuit sententia negans posse magistratus civiles per 
leges suas in conscientia obligare. Ita sentiunt a fortiori here- 
tici, qui negant esse in principibus veram potestatem ad leges fer- 
endas.” Among Catholics, he continues, Gerson, in a work on the 
spiritual life, seems to deny the power of the civil law to bind 
the conscience, but without any good reason. Then he says: “Di- 
cendum vero est legem humanam civilem habere vim et efficaciam 
obligandi in conscientia. Haec est sententia communis Catho- 
licorum, ut videre licet in divo Thoma cum expositoribus.—1, 2, 
q. 96, art. 4, etc. Here follows a long list of theologians, whom 
Suarez quotes as justifying him in asserting that it is the com- 
mon opinion of Catholic theologians that the civil laws bind in 
conscience. Among those whom he quotes we find Soto, Bellar- 
mine, Navarrus, Salmeron, S. Antoninus, etc. Hereupon Suarez 
makes the statement that the assertion that the civil laws bind in con- 
science is de fide, or proxima fidei. “Et videtur assertio vel de fide, 
vel proxima fidei; nam fere aperte colligitur ex illo Pauli ad Ro- 
man. 12: Qui potestati resistit, Dei ordinationt resistit: qui autem 
resistunt, sibi ipsis damnationem acquirunt. Quod de damnatione 
etiam apud Deum intelligit ibi Chrysost. hom. 23. Item additur 
ibi ratio his verbis: Det enim mimister est, unde colligitur illi esse 
obediendum, non tantum propter iram, sed etiam propter con- 
scientiam; ac si aperte diceret, non solum propter timorem poenae, 
sed etiam propter vitandam culpam; hoc enim in rigore significat 
particula illa propter conscientiam, ut Ambros. Anselm. div. 
Thom. Theoc. et fere alii intellexerunt.” The reason why the 
civil law binds in conscience, says Suarez, is because the legislator 
in making it acts as the minister of God, and by the power which 
he recewes from God. The divine law and the natural law require 
that the laws made by legitimate rulers be obeyed. Yet, observes 
Suarez, we must not think that it is the divine law or the natural 
law that binds our conscience to obey the civil law; it is the civil 
law itself that places the burden of obedience on us. “Nec vero 
inde sequitur vel culpam illam (disobeying the civil law) esse 
proprie contra legem naturae, vel obligationem ad actum praecep- 
tum lege humana esse naturalem, quia, ut in superioribus tetigi, 
lex humana se habet ut causa proxima et secunda, quae nititur in 
lege aeterna tamquam in causa prima; effectus autem, qui proxime 
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est a causa secunda, ita ut a prima non fieret, nisi per illam, 
secundae simpliciter tribuitur, et ideo obligatio haec, etiamsi sit in 
conscientia (of obeying the civil law) simpliciter est a lege hu- 
mana.” 

Suarez’ eighth proposition (1. III, ch. 21) is this: Praedicta 
protestas est necessaria ad convenientem gubernationem reipublicae 
humanae. As the wife is bound in conscience to obey the husband, 
and the son to obey his father, and the servant his master, and the 
monk his superior, so a fortiori, is the citizen bound in conscience 
to obey the laws of the state. “Et ratio a priori est, quia guberna- 
tio sine potestate cogendi inefficax est, et facile contemnitur ; coactio 
autem sine potestate obligandi in conscientia, vel est moraliter im- 
possibilis, quia coactio justa supponit culpam, quod est valde proba- 
bile, ut magis declarabitur in seq. et tractanda de lege poenali; vel 
certe est valde insufficiens, quia per eam non posset in multis casibus 
necessariis sufficienter reipublicae subvenire.” The divine law and 
the natural law are altogether inadequate, being too indefinite and 
indeterminate for the government of a state. When the legitimate 
lawmakers, therefore, in any state, make just laws for the pro- 
tection and well-being of the state, those laws are binding in con- 
science, by virtue of the human power that made them, “obligant 
immediate ex vi potestatis legislativae humanae, quae obligationem 
illam in conscientia potest addere supra obligationem legis naturalts 
vel divinae’’ (loc. cit.). 

Omitting the intervening chapters, we come to ch. 27, “Utrum 
obligatio legis humanae, quoad gravitatem ejus, ex intentione legis- 
latoris pendeat.”’ 

“Ut intelligatur punctum questionis, supponimus variis modis posse 
legislatorem se habere in ferenda lege; primo, ut simpliciter intendat 
legem ferre circa talem materiam, et non amplius: ******* in 
primo modo sine dubio lex obligat in conscientia, quia vera lex 
natura sua habet hunc effectum, si non excludatur; unde eo ipso 
quod intentio fertur ad veram legem, et hic effectus non excluditur, 
est sufficienter intentus, et efficitur per legem. Neque est semper 
necessaria formalis intentio obligandi in conscientia, vel sub mor- 
tali; imo vero hoc vix venit in mentem legislatoris civilis, et maxime 
in infidelibus, de quibus est eadem ratio. Idem est in voto et pro- 
missione, quia, si fiant, statim obligant in conscientia, licet promit- 
tens nihil de conscientia cogitaverit; idem ergo est in lege, neque 
est ulla ratio cur expressior intentio necessaria sit.” 
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We have given here a mere outline of Suarez’s teaching, never- 
theless it is sufficiently clear from what we have quoted that 
Suarez maintains that the civil law may, and in fact does, bind in 
conscience, even though the law-giver did not think about con- 
science or an obligation in conscience, when he made the law, and 
even though he be an infidel, and deny all conscience. 

Cardinal Bellarmine’s teaching is identical with Suarez’s, as may 
be seen by a reference to his treatise de membris Ecclesiae militantis. 
bk. III, ch. 11. 

St. Thomas, 1-2, q. 96, art. 4, asks: “Is the obligation imposed 
on man by human law binding in the court of conscience?” He 
makes answer as follows: “Laws enacted by men are either just 
or unjust. If they are just, they have a binding force in the court 
of conscience from the Eternal Law, whence they are derived. 
Laws are said to be just in respect of the end, when they are or- 
dained to the general good; in respect of the author, when the law 
does not exceed the competence of the legislator; and in respect of 
the form, when burdens are laid upon subjects in proportionate 
equality in order to the general good. For as one man is a part 
of a multitude, all that every man is and has belongs to the mul- 
titude, as all that every part is, is of the whole; hence also nature 
inflicts loss on the part to save the whole. Under this considera- 
tion the laws that impose these burdens according to proportion 
are just and binding in the court of conscience, and are legal laws.” 

Dr. Bouquillon, sometime professor of moral theology in the 
Catholic University at Washington, was one of the most eminent 
of modern moral theologians. In his Theologia mor. fund. de lege 
civili, 222 ss. he says: 

“Lex civilis vere moralis est, quippe quae non meram coactionem 
importat, sed obligationem producit in conscientia et coram Deo. 
Fertur enim auctoritate a Deo communicata, nomine Dei et a Deo 
sancitur. Sane in documentis inspiratis habemus principum po- 
testatem esse a Deo, et principes esse Dei ministros, ab ipso missos ; 
proinde illis obediendum esse necessitate, propter Deum et con- 
scientiam; consequenter eos, qui principibus resistunt, ipsi Deo re- 
sistere et damnationem sibi acquirere. Sancti Patres autem-unani- 
miter docent sic audiendum esse superiorem, qui est Dei vicarius, 
quomodo ipse Deus, quia obedire superiori jussit Deus, et quia 
Deus a non obtemporantibus poenas haud leves repetet. Idem recta 
ratio facile evincit: licet enim lege civili homo immediate ordinetur 
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ad solum bonum temporale, mediate tamen etiam ordinatur ad 
bonum aeternum, siquidem, juxta divinam dispositionem, temporale 
aeterno subservit: ideoque ejus violatio a fine avertit.” 

For every statement in the foregoing the learned author quotes 
the Scriptures and the Fathers. He proceeds: 

“Obligationem in conscientia producit lex civilis qua talis, non 
autem solum quatenus legem naturalem, divinam aut ecclesiasticam 
continet et applicat; id evidenter colligitur ex textibus allatis. 
Producit autem obligationem in conscientia lex civilis ipsa vi im- 
periit, non autem vi specialis voluntatis imperio additae; videlicet, 
ad obligationem sufficit ut superior intendat vere imperare, non 
requiritur ut expresse intendat obligationem in conscientia impo- 
nere; haec enim necessario sequitur ex imperio; unde immerito 
nonnulli aliquando videntur dubitare de legum civilium obligatione 
im conscientia, eo quod moderni legislatores conscientiam, imo et 
Deum ipsum minime curent. Praeterea obligationem producit lex 
civilis ex se, propria efficacia, et independenter ab Ecclesiae appro- 
batione.” 

Tanquerey, de contract. ch. I, says: 

“Potestatem civilem tales leges (invalidating contracts) condere 
posse, omnes admittunt. Tota difficultas est in definiendo quaenam 
leges civiles ita obligent. Quando legislator id clare declaravit, 
nulla est difficultas; sed plerique hodierni legislatores explicite de 
morali seu naturali obligatione legum sermonem non habent; unde 
ex scopo legis questio solvi debet; videlicet si bonum publicum pos- 
tulat ut lex habeatur ut irritans etiam ante judicis sententiam, 
statim ut invalidus haberi debet in conscientia, etc.” 

In confirmation of this he refers to a decision of the Holy Office, 
given in 1873. The Italian government passed a law in 1866 re- 
quiring its creditors to accept paper money in payment, regardless 
of any previous contract to the contrary. The Holy Office was 
asked whether this law was binding in conscience; it answered, on 
January 21, 1873: “regulariter affirmative, nisi peculiares obstent 
circumstantiae” (Acta S. Sedis, t. VII, p. 211). 

Aertnys, C. S. S. R., says: “Omnis lex humana, proprie dicta 
semper et necessario obligat in conscientia saltem ad aliquid. **** 
Neque refert civiles Legislatores infideles esse, qui non curant con- 
scientiam; sufficit enim quod simpliciter obligare velint, eo ipso 
oritur obligatio in conscientia, quemadmodum docet Apost. ad Rom. 
xiii, I, 2, 5, loquens de principibus ethnicis: “Omnis anima potes- 
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tatibus sublimioribus subdita sit; non est enim potestas nisi a Deo; 
quae autem sunt, a Deo ordinatae sunt. Itaque qui resistit potestati, 
Dei ordinationi resistit; qui autem resistunt, sibi ipsi damnationem 
acquirunt. Ideo necessitate subditi estote, non solum propter iram 
sed etiam propter conscientiam” (de legibus, c. III n. 144). 

Fr. Noldin, S. J., says: “De intentione autem hall nota: sicut 
necesse non est, ut legislator explicite intendat obligationem in 
conscientia imponere, ut lex in conscientia obliget, ita necesse non 
est, ut explicite intendat obliagtionem gravem imponere, ut lex sub 
gravi obliget; sicut enim intentio obligandi in ipso usu potestatis 
legiferae contineri censetur, pari modo legislator materiam gravem 
generatim etiam sub gravi injungere velle praesumitur. Quare 
omnino tenendum est, etiam legislatorem infidelem condere leges 
in conscientia obligantes” (de legib. n. 137). 

These quotations might be continued indefinitely, but sufficient 
have been given to make it clear that, according to Catholic theo- 
logians, the laws of the state do, as a rule, bind in conscience, even 
though the legislators be unbelievers and infidels, and have no 
concern either about God or conscience. Indeed, from a perusal 
of these same theologians, it will appear that, instead of all modern 
civil laws being merely penal, the great body of the civil law is 
moral, i. e., binding in conscience, and that the purely penal laws 
are very few when compared to the whole body of the law. 

Among the laws of the state that bind in conscience are to be 
included many laws concerning the ownership, purchase and sale, 
etc., of property; the laws concerning the prescription of property, 
treasure trove, valuables found, certain of the laws invalidating 
contracts, and certain of the laws invalidating last wills and testa- 
ments. For example, Fr. Noldin says: “Leges civiles jura stat- 
uentes seu dominia transferentes, ordinarie ante omnem judicis 
sententiam in conscientia obligant ex justitia commutativa. Nam 
lex ab auctoritate competenti in bonum commune condita, in con- 
sctentia obligat. Atqui jura, quae ad bona fortunae referuntur, 
constituunt objectum justitiae commutativae; quare leges praecep- 
tivae, quae jura civium de bonis fortunae statuunt, ex justitia com- 
mutativa obligant” (de VII, praecept. n. 347). 

In like manner, the civil laws concerning treasure trove, invalidat- 
ing the contracts of minors, excluding certain persons from the 
benefits of a will, etc., are all binding in conscience. 

As a rule the dispositions of the civil law regarding last wills and 
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testaments only affect the same civilly, 7. e., in foro externo, ante 
judicis sententiam. “Si ergo,” says Noldin, “infirmus morti proxi- 
mus, viva voce donet alicui legatum, donatio, quippe carens forma 
legali, informis est: ideo haeres non tenetur solvere legatum et 
solutum juridice repetere potest, quia uti potest jure, quod a lege 
ei conceditur; sed neque legatarius tenetur iilud reddere, donec 
haeres irritationem donationis per judicem impetraverit” (de vi legis 
civil. n. 3). 

Fr. Aertnys, C. S. S. R., asks: “An lex indirecte irritans actum 
sive contractum temporalem, effectum sortiatur in foro conscientiae, 
ante judicis sententiam? Sententia probabilior affirmat, etc.” “Ex 
dictis sequitur haeredem vel legatarium ex testamento non solemni 
posse tuta conscientia, antequam ullus possidet, accipere et retinere 
hereditatem vel legatum, quamdiu ab illo non abjudicatur; quia 
possidet certa voluntas defuncti. Similiter haeres ab intestato 
potest tuta conscientia ejusmodi testamentum non exequi, vel im- 
pugnare, et eo expugnato per sententiam judicis, obtinere relicta a 
testatore; quia possidet jus succedendi ab intestato, et uti potest 
remedio juris” (de legibus, n. 148). 

The Will Case to which “Sacerdos” objects was solved accord- 
ing to these principles. It was a “testamentum, nullum propter legem 
civilem irritantem, ad causas profanas, cum legato pio ei inserto.” 
Is such a last will and testament valid? 

The first thing to be settled is, was the charity to which the tes- 
tator desired to give one thousand dollars, a vera causa pia? 

The second question was, were there at least two witnesses 
present when the testator signified his will, or was his will in 
writing? 

Thirdly, was the beneficiary in good or bad faith? 

From the details of the Case as presented to us, we could not 
settle these questions, and even had we been able to settle them, 
it is disputed by theologians whether a last will and testament 
ad causas profanas, containing a bequest for a pious purpose, is 
valid by reason of the pious bequest, when it is invalid for the 
lack of necessary legal formalities. (Cf. any of the older or 
more recent theologians on this point.) 

Since these things are so, we still believe that the solution of the 
Will Case, given in Vol. VIII, No. 2 of the Homitetic Monruty, 
was correct. 
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Converts to Rome. By O. J. Scannell-O’Neil. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 

This list of distinguished converts to the Church is not without usefulness. 
To many, perhaps, Catholicity means darkness, narrowness and mystery. 
The best argument for such persons is, no doubt, the fact that intellectual 
men and women have received the gift of faith and have happily found them- 
selves within the fold. The list is fairly complete. There are a few inac- 
curate items, which we hope to see corrected in a future edition. 


A Commentary on .the Present Index Legislation. By Rev. Timothy Hur- 
ley, D.D. (Dublin: Brown & Nolan.) 

Dr. Hurley”s work is the first endeavor made in English to bring the 
recent legislation to the attention of the public. The basis of the work is 
made up of three epoch-making decrees in this field: the Tridentine Constitu- 
tion, the “Sollicita ac Provida” of Benedict XIV, and the recent “Officiorum 
ac Munerum” of Leo XIII. The treatment of the matter is quite exhaustive. 
Beginning with the history of the Index, the author proceeds to the pro- 
hibition of books. Under this latter head we find the discussion of books 
of heretics, apostates, schismatics, texts of Scripture, immoral literature, 
superstitions and socialistic books. All questions dealing with these and 
kindred subjects are noticed. In the last section the censorship of books 
with the duties of the ecclesiastical censor is dealt with. The book will be 
useful to students and priests alike. 


The King of Rome. A Biography by Victor von Kubinyi. (New York: 
The Knickerbocker Press.) 

In a magnificent dress, so far as the makeup of the book is concerned. 
Father von Kubinyi has given us a biography of the king of Rome. Were 
it not for the fact that this puppet king was Napoleon’s son and a member 
of the House of Austria, the life of the boy would have been insignificant and 
colorless. The author’s reasons for taking up this subject must have been 
patriotic. As for the treatment, the style is bright and chatty, the English 
good and the presentation of the pathetic little incidents sympathetic. We 
must say, however, that the subject is idealized. We bespeak for the book 
a wide circulation, since it is published for the benefit of Father von 
Kubinyi’s struggling parish. 


The Education of Our Girls. By Thomas E. Shields, Ph.D. (New York: 
Benziger Bros.) 

Dr. Shields has gathered within these pages the opinions of various 
schools of thought and education on the training of the young. Under a 
sprightly and interesting form he also drives home some very hard truths, 
and suggests ways and means to the modern educator which can not be 
neglected. In his preface, Cardinal Gibbons insists with vigor on the fact 
that Dr. Shields advocates higher education for women. It would seem that 
our modern pedagogical principles tend toward unsexing the women. It is 
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not culture to fill the growing mind with high thought if the love of God 
and of the home is to be dulled, if not wholly rooted out. We hope that all 
educators, especially the co-educators, will take Dr. Shields’ book and digest 
some of its pages. 


Society, Sin and the Saviour. By Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. (St. Louis: 
B. Herder.) 

Father Vaughan has made a name for himself and perhaps done honor to 
the Church by his sermons in Farm Street. At any rate, fashionable and 
“smart” London crowds the spacious edifice whenever the father is to preach. 
Many opinions have been offered as to the advisability of using Father 
Vaughan’s methods. However, the final test is the man himself. Those 
who know the first series of sermons will find this second.series of like 
character. There is the same beauty of thought, the same intimate sense of 
the spirit of Our Lord, and there is also the same outspoken denunciation of 
society and its vices. In spite of this, however, the ordinary preacher to 
ordinary people will find many suggestive thoughts. 


The Elizabethan Religious Settlement. By Henry Norbert Birt, O.S.B. 
(London: George Bell & Sons.) 

This magnificent volume of Father Birt deals with that period of English 
history which is perhaps the most interesting to Catholics. It has been 
insisted on, more than once, that the Elizabethan religious settlement, which 
brought such lasting results and which wrought so much harm to the Church, 
was welcomed by the people as that which they desired above all things. 
Even Bishop Creighton stands sponsor for this mis-statement. It is to correct 
the impression left by non-Catholic historians that Father Birt has gone 
over the ground, read documents and collated evidence which shows the 
true status. It demonstrates that while the English as a race were not 
theologically inclined, they did love the ancient faith which was wrested 
from them. Step by step the process is followed, and we think with honesty 
and without preconceived notions. Beginning with the early months of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the author treats the “First Parliament,” “The Old Episco- 
pate and the New,” and finally, at great length, “The Task of the Elizabethan 
Bishops.” 


The Degrees of the Spiritual Life. By Abbé A. Sandreau. (New York: 
Benziger Bros.) 

These two bulky volumes on the spiritual life have long been favorably 
known to readers of French asceticism. The present translation, by Dom Bede 
Camm, O.S.B., is offered to the public by the Benedictines of England. That 
would of itself be sufficient guarantee of the solid character of the spirituality 
presented. The work in its present edition is intended for priests, but apart 
from the clergy and religious the laity who are somewhat advanced in the 
spiritual life will profit by the study of the books. 


The Fathers of the Desert. Translated from the German by Emily F. 
Bowden. Introduction by John Bernard Delgairns. (New York: Bensziger 
Bros.) 
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The first edition of this interesting work was published by the Countess 
Hahn-Hahn in 1867, and has since remained a classic in its field. Perhaps no 
better treatment of these beautiful lines could be pictured than the sympa- 
thetic delineations herein given. The part of the book, however, which is 
by far the most valuable to the student of history, is the introduction by 
Father Delgairns. In the introduction he treats at length the spiritual life 
of the first six centuries. This phase of early Christian activity has been 
neglected, but it forms one of the most beautiful epochs of Church develop- 
ment. There is scarcely any other book or essay treating of this matter. 
If for no other reason, the volumes are well worth the price asked. 


The Pulpit Orator. By Rev. Augustus Wirth, O.S.B. Six vols. (New 
York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 

The present series is a reprint of an old favorite which has found place 
in many parochial libraries. To the older clergy, therefore, Father Wirth’s 
books need no introduction. However, many priests have been ordained 
since these sermons were first gathered together, and of late the works 
were not available. To all those who are interested in good sermon-sources 
this new edition will be very welcome. There is surely no lack of variety 
and up-to-date matter here. Every Sunday and feast-day of the year is 
illustrated by seven different sermons. The editor called them skeletons, 
but one who is looking for mere bones will be in admiration at the amount 
of meat included. The Pustet firm have done the clergy another service by 
issuing this new edition of The Pulpit Orator. 


Ancient Catholic Homes of Scotland. By Dom Odo Blundell, O.S.B. 
(New York: Benziger Bros.) 

The title of this volume is somewhat misleading. One might imagine that 
it was simply a description of famous buildings or something of that sort. 
A mere glance into the pages, which are beautifully illustrated, will soon 
set the reader right. Father Blundell has in reality given us a picture of 
Scotland in its most stirring times. He has given us a description of the 
heroic Catholics, men and women, who stood by the faith of their ancestors, 
and who fought for Christ and the Church in great danger and at greater 
risks. We have indeed reason to thank the Scotch fathers of St. Benedict 
for their work in bringing before the public eye these pages of Catholic his- 
tory. To our mind this work is one of the best works of apologetics, for ex- 
ample and simple faith often do more to lead men to God than mighty words. 


Rambles in Erin. By William Bulfin. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 

The next time we go to Ireland we shall take this delightful book for a 
guide. It is well illustrated with maps and photographs, and is replete 
with suggestions which will help the traveler. That is one side—the utili- 
tarian. On the other hand, Mr. Bulfin writes as one who knows and loves. 
He gets down deeper and nearer to the heart of Ireland than most of our 
late writers. He is at home with Irish history and more than ordinarily con- 
versant with Irish literature and folk-lore. Altogether the book will please 
the loyal and patriotic reader. 





NOTES 


The subjoined letter was sent by Cardinal Merry Del Val, Secretary of 
State to His Holiness Pius X, in reply to a letter of Cardinal Gibbons, 
in which His Eminence, as Chancellor of the Catholic University of 
America, made known to the Holy Father the hearty adhesion of the 
Catholic University to the late pontifical utterance concerning the errors 
of the Modernists. We have no doubt that it will please our readers to learn 
in what esteem the Holy Father holds our principal Catholic institution 


of learning. 
[Translation. ] 
To His EMINENCE, 


THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE, 
Chancellor of the Catholic University of America. 


Your EMINENCE: On receiving the esteemed letter which Your Eminence 
wrote me in your capacity of Chancellor of the Catholic University of 
America, I hastened with great joy to make known to the Holy Father 
the noble sentiments so worthily expressed by you in the name of the 
superiors and the teachers of that illustrious institution. The august pon- 
tiff was greatly pleased with the adhesion given by the aforesaid superiors 
and professors to the condemnation of modernist ideas. In this sponta- 
neous act he sees a pleasing confirmation of the persuasion which he has 
always cherished concerning the Catholic belief of those loyal children of 
his, a belief which harmonizes splendidly on the one hand with the true prog- 
ress of the sciences, and, on the other hand, with the reverence due to the 
Supreme Chair of Truth. His Holiness is, therefore, deeply pleased with 
their homage, for which he returns them his thanks and bestows an affec- 
tionate apostolic blessing on all who have taken part in this act of filial 
devotion. At the same time, he prays most earnestly that the Catholic 
University of America, which has already rendered so great services to 
the Church, may add to its glories also that of having efficaciously preserved 
the new generation from all contagion of the heresies that are assailing us. 

It gives me great pleasure on this occasion to reassure you of my pro- 
found veneration, etc. etc. 

Your Eminence’s most humble and most devoted servant, 


R. Carp. Merry Det VAL. 
Rome, December 11, 1907. 


A Presbyterian clergyman complains that the Bible is not read enough, 
that the people are ignorant of the Biblical narratives. A critic replies that 
the Holy Book is not interesting. Says the latter, “I made up my mind 
to study the Bible seriously. I took up Jeremiah and began to read; but 
I was disappointed greatly. I could not see what it was all about, and I 
soon gave up the effort.” Of course this was the only action that could 
be expected. Protestantism generations ago clung to the Bible. It was 
the Bible and nothing but the Bible. The Holy Book was the alpha and 
the omega of all reformed religion. But times have changed. The re- 
formers have reformed and the Bible no longer holds its sacred place as 
the be all and end all of the followers of Luther Calvin e¢ alit. Protestant 
critics ‘have shaken all faith in the Bible and their people are wandering 
































NOTES v 


about beyond the controlling influence of their erst-while shepherd. Yet 
within the Catholic Church the Bible holds its accustomed sway. It is 
expounded from Catholic pulpits, read in Catholic households, received in 
love and acceptance by Catholic hearts everywhere. The old cry that the 
Church rejected the Bible and refused to allow her children to read it 
has gone the way of many other libellous statements, for truth is sure to 
conquer. With us the Bible has its meaning and its place, and both are 
given us by one whose teaching is infallible, the Vicar of Christ. 


Writing in the Practical Teacher, a London publication, a writer describes 
the chaotic condition of schools in Russia. This is a description of the pupil: 

“The fifteen-year-old schoolboy nowadays in Russia reads his newspaper, 
plays at politics in the Duma, assumes the name of his favorite speaker, 
adorns his classrooms with portraits of members of the Duma who are 
anathema to authority, and, for the most part, are now in gaol. If a 
too zealous master, ignoring the general situation, presumes to inflict a 
well-deserved punishment on these budding senators, it is ten to one he 
has to listen to a harangue upon the inalienable rights of “man” (there 
are no ‘boys,’ of course, nowadays!), with apt and sometimes really clever 
appropriations from such authors as Marx, Bebel, Lassalle, Nordau, Nietz- 
sche, and others of native growth from seed sown by names like these. 
Even religion has gone by the board; and that is perhaps the worst sign 
of all. Fifteen-year-old boys reading Renan in class when they should 
be mastering the lives of Russian saints is a common and very unpromis- 
ing feature of the secondary school to-day. Pornography in the shape of 
cheap but well-executed weekly papers containing the cream of the subject 
from other lands, with copious and unmistakably attractive illustrations, serves 
to distract some minds from politics.” 


Even the little fellows in the secondary schools are infected with the 
prevailing fever of unrest. This is how this writer saw them: 

“Playing truant, ‘strikes,’ mutinous outbreaks with smashing of windows 
and furniture, occasional attacks on hated masters with knife or revolver, 
more or less alarming ‘bomb’ explosions on the premises. and so forth, are 
the ordinary every-day events of secondary schools throughout Russia. 
Demonstrations in the streets, processions which would only be ridiculous 
if the police would leave them alone, but are turned into political events 
when Cossacks, mounted police, gendarmes, with whips, sabers, revolvers, 
are ordered to disperse these ‘dangerous revolutionaries—these, as may 
be imagined, occupy the minds of boys—ay, and of girls too—for weeks 
before they take place, and for months afterward, to the utter exclusion 
of mere work.” 

Not an encouraging outlook for the future of the icey Empire. As they 
sow so must they reap. Imagine the Godless Renan as the model for 
Russian youth. What grand ideals these youths will form for themselves! 
What ideals of justice! Surely the evil that men do lives after them. 
The overflow of Renan-like wisdom will not strengthen the nation nor 
make it capable of repelling its war-like neighbors. 











vi THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY 


The following makes interesting reading. It is from the able pen of the 
Editor of the Lamp (Anglican), who is giving his life to the cause of re- 
union with Rome. It will be seen that the writer is not afraid to say what 
he thinks: 

“What is Protestantism in its essence? Variegated and hydra-headed 
in its species, the generic sign by which it can always be recognized is 
antagonism to Rome; some forms of Romaphobia are more blatant and ma- 
licious than others, but to a perceptible degree all Protestants have it. 

“We know the old story of the Irishman fresh from the Emerald Isle 
and heir to an hereditary hatred of British government, to whom on landing 
in New York was put the question which of the two great political parties 
he proposed to join. ‘What party is in control at Washington?’ he asked, 
and on being told that the Republicans were in power, he answered at 
once, ‘Then I am a Dimocrat, for I am agin’ the government.’ There 
is but one positive agreement among all Protestants and that is they 
are against the Pope. However strenuously any of us may contend 
for the Catholicity of the Church of England, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that there is an immense amount of the old leaven of Pro- 
testantism still to be purged out of the Anglican body before it will be 
possible to keep the feast of unity with our Roman brethren in ‘sincerity 
and truth. Even when an Englishman becomes ritually and doctrinally 
a Catholic it is extremely difficult for him to purge out the hereditary 
prejudice against Rome. 

“Our Anglican bias is illustrated by the title of ‘bloody’ given to Queen 
Mary, who to her everlasting honor repaired for her own lifetime the 
breach between England and Rome; but her sister Elizabeth, who for 
the second time broke that unity, received the popular appellation, ‘good 
Queen Bess,’ yet Mary was an angel of mercy, compared with her father 
and sister, the total executions of her reign being 277, while Henry executed 
as many as 72,000, and Elizabeth’s reign registers 4,000 executions and 
was blackened by horrible crimes and imprisonments in the hunting down 
of so-called Papists. English prejudice against the Pope has magnified 
out of all proportion the exactions of the papal court on the financial re- 
sources of England before the Reformation. We do not deny that there 
was cause for complaint, but the disposition, until very recently, has un- 
doubtedly been to minimize, if not to palliate, the wholesale robbery and 
spoliation inflicted upon the Church by those who set up the royal supre- 
macy in place of papal rule. When the malice of Protestantism has been 
wholly purged from the Anglican lump, and not till then, English Church- 
men will see how wicked and unrighteous the Reformation was, and how 
much more the Pope has been sinned against than he has sinned.” 
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